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Colors. 



In the early editions of this Second Reader, this page was occupied 
with a diagram of twenty different colors, which is now omitted, for the 
following reasons: 

It was found difficult to represent these colors accurately on so small 
a surface ; and the ends in view have since been attained far more sue- 
cessfuUy in Charts Nos. XIII. and XIV. of the Series of ** School and 
Family Charts," prepared by Marcius Willson and N, A. Calkins, and 
published by us. As these two Charts, with accompanying Hand Color- 
Cards, will answer for an entire school, the expense will be small, and by 
their aid the whole subject of Colors will be presented in a most attract- 
ive manner. We give below description and prices of the entire series 
of Charts, and of the accompanying " Manual.'* 

A Series of School and Family Charts : Twenty-two in Number ; 
designed for a course of Elementary Instruction in Schools and Fami- 
lies. By Marcius Willson and N. A. Calkins. 

These splendid Charts, 22 in Number, size of each about 22 by 30 inch- 
es, and containing more than 600 colored illustrations, will be furnished 
either separately or in full sets, either mounted or in sheets, and also for 
family use, in Atlas form. When mounted, two are on a card. They 
are sent by mail, in sheets, at the prices named. 

The first six, which are Reading Charts — Yth, Elementary Sounds — 
8th, Phonic Spelling — 9th, Writing — 10th, Drawing and Perspective — 
11th, Lines and Measures — 12th, Forms and Solids, in Sheets, 25 cents 
each. Mounted, 60 cents per card. 

No. 13, containing 35 Familiar Colors (and accompanied by 70 Hand 
Color-Cards), in Sheets, 90 cents. No. 14, Chromatic Scale of Colors, in 
Sheets, 60 cents. The two Color-Charts, with Hand Color-Cards, mount- 
ed, $1 80. 

Nos. 15 and 16, Quadrupeds; 17, Birds; 18, Reptiles and Fishes; and 
19, 20, 21, and 22, Plants, at 35 cents each, in Sheets; Mounted, 90 cents 
per card. 

Price of the entire Set, in Sheets, $7 00 ; Mounted, $9 00 ; Atlas Form, 
$11 00. ^ 

Manual of Instructioii in Object LesBOns, by MAscitrs Willson. 

This work is designed, not merely to accompany and explain the Charts, 
and to furnish* the directions, suggestions, and information which the 
teacher requires for their use, but also to set forth the principles on 
which a true system of '' development" or object teaching should be based 
Price of Manual, $1 00. 
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This " Second Reader" is, properly, the thircThook in the 
" School and Family Series," as it is preceded by the Primer 
and the First Reader (the first of 48 and the second of 84 
pages), which initiate the system here pursued. 

The Series is believed to be more graditdlly progressive 
than any other Readers. 
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TO THE TEACHER 

In explanation, and defense of the system of instruction in reading, 
adopted in the Primer and First Header, and here continued in the Second 
Reader, to wit, the formation, at the very beginning of the pupil's course, 
of correct habits of reading, we submit to teachers the following remarks. 

If the rules for correct reading, which we find in our Reading Books, are 
worth any thing, they are worth being applied when they can be made of 
most utility: they are worth being used by the teacher^ to teach correct 
habits in his pupils, before bad habits have been formed. But instead of 
this, we find these rules in the more advanced Reading Books only, and 
there they are almost wholly ineffectual to accomplish any good, because 
they are brought into use after pupils have already formed bad habits of 
reading. In fact, the greater part of the pupils in our public schools leave 
school before they are sufficiently advanced to get into the classes which 
use the Reading Books that give any instruction in rhetorical reading ; and 
those who remain longer, and then are drilled in the RuUs, make very little 
progress against the inveteracy of hainU So true is this, that many emi- 
nent teachers, and several distinguished compilers of Reading Books, point- 
edly discard, as positively injurious, the use of any formal rules in teaching 
reading. 

We have taken a different course in these Readers, and one that meets 
the objectors of both extremes. We begin, at tiie very outset, in the 
"Primer," to teach correct reading, by giving numerous examples, in near- 
ly every lesson, of the various kinds of easy and natural questions and an- 
swers : thus exercising the pupils in reacting, with the proper inflections, 
the very sentences which they are constantly speaking. We give them no 
rules here. Children do not speak by rule : why should they learn rules to 
read by, if they can read correctly by habit, just as they sptak ? We con- 
tinue the same system in the "First Reader;" and here we introduce it 
also in the "Second Reader." Here we first lay down a few general rules 
of inflection, because we think they will be of service to many teachers ; 
and not because we think it desirable, in many cases, that the pupils should 
yet learn them. Let the pupils constantly practice reading aright, from 
the very beginning, just as Nature teaches them to speak aright, and they 
will need no rules to insure correctness. On the X!ontrary, a continual re- 
currence to rules is a serious impediment to advancement in reading. In- 
deed, the only use of a rule in reading is to aid in forming a h€ibit which 
shall eventually take the place of thinking what the ruk is. 

The marks in the Primer and early Readers, denoting the inflections to 
be used, are therefore designed merely to aid in the formation of correct 
habits, at a period before bad habits have been ioim^^. 
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If there are any teachers who think these marks useless, they may dis- 
card their suggestions, and then get along as well as they would with other 
Readers. These marks need not be at ail in their way. It is probable, 
however, that some teachers, and pupils, will be benefited by them ; and 
tor the sake of such, other teachers, who may not use them, should be will- 
ing to tolerate their presence. 

We presume, howeyer, that most teachers will find these marks useful 
auxiliaries in elocutionary instruction, and will make use of them, as 
guides for themselves, at least, in the reading which they wish their pupils 
to imitate. Some may think it best to instruct their pupils in the rules : 
but it is our opinion that this should be done to a limited extent only, if at 
all, at this early stage of the pupil's progress. 

Our motto, therefore, is, "Teach pupils, at the very beginning, not 
Hules, but correct Habits of reading." 

We would also, here, very briefly call the reader's attention to the char- 
acter of the Reading Lessons in the early numbers of the series. 

We would say to those who approve (as, doubtless, all do) of imparting 
instruction to children, and at the same time cultivating their perceptive 
faculties by familiar ** Lessons on Objects" — a system now generally intro- 
duced into our best public schools — that they will find the leading princi- 
ples of this system running throughout the plan of these Primary Readers. 
We have also given a few separate lessons on the same general subject at 
the close of tlfis Second Book, one of which we have illustrated by a color- 
ed engraving. 

With a view to the advantages of the system embraced in these early 
Readers, superior Illustrative Engravings ai*e made the subjects of probably 
more than half of the Reading Lessons ; and the Lessons themselves abound 
in questions and remarks which not only give life and variety to the read- 
ing, but which also direct the attention of the pupil to the engravings, and 
teach him to notice their leading characteristics — of expression, figures, 
positions, actions, supposed sayings, etc., and suggest numerous probabili- 
ties which keep the mind of the pupil constantly on the alert. In fine, 
most of the Letsons in these early numbers of the series are designed to 
present to the mind of the pupil a moving* panorama of a real, busy life, 
which he can comprehend, and which at the same time will suggest, and 
call forth, whatever of interest and instruction can be connected with the 
scenes that thus pass before him. We have kept in view the principle 
that in childhood it is through the medium of the perceptive faculties that 
the attention is the most readily awakened, and memory and judgment 
the most sucessfully cultivated. 

We trust we are not over sanguine in the belief— inspired by an experi- 
ence of more than twelve years in the duties of the school-room — that the 
pupils who practice the system here laid down will easili/ and naturally 
(as opposed to artifidally) make good readers — that they will be much in- 
terested in the character of the Reading Lessons — and that they will de- 
rive a considerable amount of instruction from them also. 



INFLECTIONS. 

Inflections, in reading, are turns or slides of the Toice, either npward or 
downward. There are two inflections — ^the Rising Inflection and the Fall- 
ing Inflection, These, when united in the pronunciation of the same word, 
are sometimes called the Circwnflex, or Wave. 

In the Rising Inflection, the voice, beginning at the general pitch at 
which the preceding part of the sentence was spoken, rises upward, as in 
the following questions: "Did he act prudentl/?" **Has he come'?" 
In the first, the voice continues on the general pitch until it has pronounced 

' / 

the first syllable of the word prudently: Thus, Did he act pru-*^ 
The proper reading of the second example may be illustrated thus : Has 

he «? 

In the Falling Inflection, the voice usually begins above the general 
pitch, and suddenly descends to it, but seldom falls below it. Thus : Has 

\ 

•he gone to town to- or will he go to- ** Here the word morrow, 

beginning high, ends on the general pitch at ii[^ch the preceding part of 
the sentence was read. 

The rising inflection is denoted by a downward dash from right to left ('), 
the falling by a downward dash from left to right C)- 

Those whose ears are not well trained often mistake the falling for the 
rising inflection, in cases of short words of one syllable, and for this 
reason. In the falling inflection, the voice usually rises suddenly above 
the general pitch to strike the word, and from that point its descending 
slide, in short words, is scarcely perceived. Thus, in the two examples, 
** What wilt thou do^ ?" tind ** What art thou doing^ ?" the falling inflec- 
tion is used in both, although the inexperienced ear might suppose the 
rising inflection used in .the first example. The difference between the 
rising and the falling inflection in short words, may perhaps be more plain- 
ly perceived by using the same words as above, but in questions that re- 
quire the rising inflection. Thus : " Is this what you do' ?" * * Is this what 
you are doing' ?" We think almost any person will perceive that the in- 
flections used in the latter two examples differ from those used in the 
former two. A O 
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GENERAL BULES FOB THE RISING INTLECTION, 
[For the Use of the Teacher only.] 

Rule I. — ^Dire<;t questions, or those that can be answered 
by yes or no, generally require the rising inflection, and their 
answers the falling. 

Example. — Do you think he will come to-da/ ? No\ I think he ^ill 
not\ (See Modifications, p. 38.) 

Rule II. — ^The pause of suspension^ denoting that the sense 
is unfinished, such a^ a succession of particulars that are not 
emphatic^ pases of direct address, sentences implying condi- 
tion, the case absolute, etc., generally requires the rising in- 
flection. 

Examples. — John', James', and William', come here\ The great', the 
good', the honored', the noble', the wealth/, alike pass awa7\ 

NoTiL~For cases in which emphatic saeoesaion of particolars modifies U&is Role, see 
Rule VIII., p. 84 
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LESSON I. 
GiBL AND Doll. 



girl 
doll 



left 



nice 



would 
like 



ver-y 
whip 




teU 
play 

The girl has a dolL Do 
you see it'? Do you see her 
lift it up'? Is it a nice doU' ? 
Ann', would you like a 
doll'? Oyes\I would like 
one very much^ ? Will you 
get one for me'? 

Has the boy a doll too'? 
No^ ; the boy has a whip. Can not you tell a 
" whip from a doll' ? Do you think the boy wants 
a doll to play with' ? 

I have a little doll ; 

I take care of her clothes ; 
She has soft flaxen hair, 

And her name is Rose. 

She has pretty blue eyes,' 

And a very small nose, 
And a sweet little mouth — 

And her name is Rose. 

You must take good care of the doll, and good 
care of her clothes. 

Can you make a hood' or a bonnet for her', and 
little shoes for her feet'? 

Do you think she needs them to keep her 
warm'? Can you tell me why a doll can not be 
cold'? 
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LESSON II. 
Flag and Dbum. 

Here are four boys. 
The large boy has a drum, 
and he has a stick in each 
hand. They are drum- 
sticks. Do you see him 
beat the drum' ? Can you 
hear the drum' ? O no\ 
I can not hear it\ lis it 

too far off' 1 

Do you see the boy who has a flag' ? Yes\ I 

see him\ He has a cap on his head\ ^^I see two 

boys more\ .They are all in a row. TBi^^^og is 

with them. 




. LESSON m. 
The Fo5e: and the Ox. 

>:f%'p#t?f.v>*, Did you say you saw 

a fox'? Are you the 
boy' ? Did the fox run 
by the ox'? Did the 
px see it'? 

Yes\ I am the boy\ 
I saw the fox\ The ox 
saw it too, but the "ox 
didnotrun\ 

Did the dog see the fox too'? ^o\ the dog did 
^ not see it\ Is a fox si/ ? Yes\ a fox is sly. 
Was it an old fox' ? No\ it was not old\ 
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Did the fox get the hen' ? No\ it did not\ Is 
that air ? Yes\ that is all\ Now you may go\ 




LESSON lY. 
The young Ducks. 

The old hen has a brood 
of little ducks. The ducks 
have gone into the pond. 
See how they swim about 
in the water! It is fine 
sport for them. The old 
hen thinks they will 
drown, and so she tries to 

call them back. See how the hen runs aboutM 

What a fright she is inV! 

O do see how they dive and swim, 
And what a fright the hen is in ! 
She runs about, and clucks, and clucks, 
To call away the little ducks. 

But the little ducks will not mind' the oldf h^. 
Do you see how the old hen acts' ? Do you thifflk 
she is afraid'? She thinks the little ducks are 
chickens. Chickens will not go into th^ water. 
Here is a large full-grown duck. 
Does it look like a hen'? D* 
you see the duck's bill'? Does 
that look like the bill of a hen' ? 
^A. hen's bill is not so large. A 
duck has large and broad feet, so . 
that it can swira nv^W, 
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LESSON V. 
Thb Bibd's Nest. 

Do you know whaf 
this is' ? Yes\ it is a 
bird's nest\ Do you 
see the eggs in it'? 
Ye»\ there are five 
eggs\ The eggs are 
large, and it is the ^pst 
of a large bird\ 

The nest is high up 
in a large tree. Do 
you know where the 
old birds are' ? I do riot know where both of them 
are, but I can see one of them. We must not touch 
the eggs. We must let them be in the nest. 




LESSON VL 
The Play-gbound. 




■'-^^im^^f^ 



Do you know what house 
this is' ? Yes\ it is a school- 
house\ Boys and girls go 
there to school. 

Do you see the boys on 
the play - ground' ? They 
have just come out of school\ 
Some run and jump', some 
play ball', some fly kites', 



some roll the hoop', and some try the swing\ 
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Boys and girls should learn well in school\ but 
when school is out, they may run and play. How 
glad they are to be out in the fresh air again I 




LESSON vn. 

Going A Fishing. 

There ! John has caught 
a fish. It is a trout. Can 
he pull him out'? Take 
care, John. Don't let him 
break your line. 

It is a cloudy day. It 
rains a little. Is a rainy 
day the best time to fish' ? 
Yes. The best time to fish 
is when it is cloudy, or when 
it rains a very little, and when it is warm. 

James, too, will soon have a fish. You can see 
that he thinks so. Do you see his face' ? A fish 
had hold of his hook just now. He will soon 
come back, and try again. If he should get hold 
again, James will pull him out. 

Henry has a fine string of fish in his hand. Do 
you see him lift them up to show them' ? Did 
Henry catch them'? No, John caught 4KMne, and 
James caught some. 

Henry has no hook and line; but John and 
James told him, if he would go with them, and 
carry the bait, he should have part of the fish, 
and he might take them home in K\a b^^k^t. 
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Do you think it is right to catch fish' ? Yes, it 
is right to catch fish to eat, but it is not right to 
catch them for sport, and then throw them away. 



LESSON VnL 
Going to School, 




A boy, a girl, and a dog. The boy and the girl 
are on their way to school- The dog goe^ with 
them. Do you see how fast the boy walks'? 
Could you walk so fast'? 

The name of the girl is Ann. She says, Hen- 
ry'? you walk too fast\ I can not keep up with 
you. Henry says, Take my arm, Ann', and I can 
help you. 

Does she take his arm'? Can she keep up 
noV? Do you think Henry is a good boy'? Do 



5 
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you think he likes to go to school'? Do you 
think he goes to school to study', and to learn his 
lessons'? 




LESSON IX. 
Two Boys on a Hobsb. 

This must be a kind 
horse, for he lets two boys 
ride him, and he does not 
run nor. kicL Does the 
horse stand still now'? 
Can you tell'? How can 
youteir? 

The horse has one of 
his feet up, and he has 
just put one of hi§ hind 
feet down, and this shows that he does not stand 
still. He walks along or trots slowly. 

Do you know what the. boy, who sits before, 
holds in his hands' ? Can you see both of his 
hands'? No^; I can see his right hand', but I can 
# not see his left hand\ 

Can you see the other boy's hands' ? No^ ; I 
can not see his handsf^ but I can see one of his 
hands\ It is his right' hand\ 

Can you ride on a horse' ? Would you like a 

good and kind old horse to ride on'? I should 

uot like an old horse' so well as a young' one\ 

i^^ut I should wish the horse to be kind' and 

gentle\ and not run away with me. 
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LESSON X. 
At Play. 




♦J,; The boys have come out to see the men at work. 
Four of the boys sit on the ground, and two of 
them play at see-saw. 

One boy is up, and the other boy is down. Do 
you see the boy who is up hold up both of his 
hands' ? Do you think he wiU fair? 

Do you see any tools of the men near the boys'? 
Do you know what tools they are'? One is an 
ax, and the other is a saw. 

Jf^hen boys go where men are at work, they 
should not touch the tools. They might get hurt, 
' or they might dull the tools. 

Do you see those little black specks up in the 
sky ? Do you know what they are' ? They are 
birds. They are up very high. 

Do you see any men at work'? Yes; there are 
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two men at work, but they are not so near us as 
the boys are. Do you know what the men are 
doing'? They are sawing timber. 



LESSOBT XI. 




Earth, Sxf^ idsro Moon. 

We live on the earth. 
The earth i& Bot flat, as 
it seems ioSis to be. 
It is like a round ball. 
Men sail round the 
earth, or the world, in 
ships. 

The world does not 
stand still, but it turns 
round like a top. It 
is said to turn on its 
axis. But it also goes round the sun. It turns 
round on its axis once each day, but it takes a 
year to go round the sun. 

The sun also is a great globe, or ball. It seems 
like a ball of fire. The sun gives us light and 
heat. We see the sun by day, but not by night. 
Do you know why we do not see the sun in the 
night'? 

The sun rises in the east, and it sets, or goes 
down, in the west. When the sun setSj^then it is 
night. The moon and stars give light by night 

The moon is a globe, or ball, but not so large as 
the sun or the earth. The moon goes rowxvil\NJ^ 
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earth, while the earth goes round the sun. The 
moon has no light in herself, but she gets her light 
from the sun. 

The Bible tells* us God made these great lights. 
He made the sun to rule the day, and the moon to 
rule the night. We call the sun the king of the 
day, and the moon the queen of the night. 



LESSON XII. 
Making Hay. 

Let us go out and see 
the men mow the grass. 
The grass will be cut to- 
day. Do you think it 
will rain'? No^; I do 
not think it will rain to- 
day\ 

We may sit on a heap 
of hay, and see the men 
mow. How sweet the 
hay is I May we play on the hay'? May we toss 
the hay up in the air'? May our dog Tip play 
with us'? Yes\ Tip may play with you\ 

See Tip run. Do you hear him bark'? Tip 
likes to play with us. When the men put the hay 
on the cart, and take it to the barn, we can ride on 
the load of hay. 

The hay is for the horse, and the cow, and the 
sheep to eat. Do pigs eat hay'? No^; pigs do 
not eat hay\ but they eat grass when it is green. 
Pjg^s like to eat com. 
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bush'-y 
es-cape^' 
oft'-en 
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LESSON xin. 

The Fox. 

match rock- chased 

pieces roots goose 

slyMy be-fore' fights 

The fox is like a dog. It 
is a beast of prey. 

It has a broad head, a 
sharp snout, sharp ears, and 
a long bushy tail. 

The fox lives in a den 
or hole, which he often 
makes near a farm-house. 
He hides in this den by day, 
and when night comes on he leaves his den, and 
goes slyly to the farm-yard. 

He is fond of a duck, or a hen, or a goose, or 
a lamb. But he will also eat fruit, mice, and 
frogs. When he gets hold of a hen or a duck he 
runs home to his den. 

Some men keep packs of hounds or dogs to 
hunt and kill the jfox, and they -will ride a long 
way sometimes before they can catch him. 

When the fox finds that he is chased he runs 
to his hole, where he lies still till some dog is sent 
in to drive him out. 

If his den is below a rock, or the roots of trees, 
he is safe, for the dog is no match for him there ; 
he can not be dug out. 

But if he can not get to his den, he runs to 
the thick woods, and seeks the moat tlvovw^ ^'^>^'5^. 
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He tries all sorts of plans to get out of the way 
of the dogs. But when he finds that he can not 
escape, he turns and fights till he is sometimes 
torn in pieces. We call a young fox a cub. 



LESSON XIV. 

Thb Snail. 

snail tor'-pid light walk 

grows re-pair' ^gg^ ^^ leaves 

eyes bro'-ken crawls new 

The snail crawls on the ground; it does not 
walk, for it has no feet. 

Snails come from eggs, which are of the size of 
a small pea. These eggs are put into the ground, 
where they lie till the young ones come out. 

When the snail comes from the egg, it has a 
small shell on its back. The shell grows with the 
growth of the snail. The shell is light and firm, 
and keeps the snail from harm. When the snail 
fears that it shall be hurt, it draws back into its 
shell or house. 

As snails crav^l aloifg, they put out their horns. 
There are four of these horns, and on the top of 
two of them you can see two small black spots. 
These are the eyes of the snail. 

Below the other two horns is the mouth of the 
snail. The snail lives, for the most part, on the 
leaves of plants and trees. 

When the cold days come, the snail seeks out 
some hole, where it lies till the spring returns. 
It lies in a torpid state for five or six months. 
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LESSON XV. 
Habvbst Time. 




Do you think this is a fine picture'? Do you 
see the boys', and the girls', and the donkey'? Is 
it winter there', or is it summer^? How can you 
teU^? 

Some of the boys swing on the gate, and some 
try to ride on the donkey. Do you think the boys 
are too large and too heavy to ride on the donke}/^ -. 

Do you see the load of grain in the field'? 
Why does the load of grain look so smair? Is it 
because it is so far off'? 

Is the gate shut', or is it open^? Is it wide 
open'? No', it is not wide open'; it is only partly 
open\ The boys will open the gate wide to let 
the load of grain pass through. 

Take care, boys', and do not break t\ve ^«A>^ 
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GENERAL RULES FOB THE FALLING INFLECTION. 

[For the nae of the Teacher only.] 

Rule HI. — Indirect questions, or those which can not be 
answered by yes, or no, generally require the falling inflec- 
tion, and the answers the same. 

Examples.— When did you see him^? Yesterday \ When will he 



NoTB. — But when the indirect question is one asking a repetition of what was not, at 
first, understood, it takes the rising inflection, as, " What did you sayT* 

Rule IV. — ^A completion of the sense, whether at the 
close, or any other part of the sentence, requires the falling 
inflection. 

Examples. — ^He that saw me', saw yon also^ ; and he who aided me 
once', will aid me again\ 

NoTB.— But when strong emphasis, with the falling inflection, comes near the close of 
a sentence, the voice takes the rising inflection at the close ; as, " If William does not 
come, I think John'^ will be here'.** ** If he should come, what^ would you do'?'* 
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LESSON L 
The Fishing Scbnb. 

pic'-ture fish'-ing bask'-et wood'-en 

a-fraid' try-ing stand-ing bridg-es 

What does the picture on the other page show^ ? 
What do you see there^ ? I see a man and a boy^ ; 
and both of them stand in the water. Do you 
know what they are doing' ? 

Yes^ ; they have caught a fish^ ; and a large one 
it is too. The man has hold of the line ; but he is 
afraid it will break if he pulls hard. 

What do you think the boy has in his hands^ ? 
It is a kind of net, called a scoop-net. He has 
been fishing with it. He is now trying to take 
the fish up in it. 

The man has a scoop-net also. In which hand 
does he hold it^ ? What do you see at the man's 
side^? It is a basket, and it has a cover on it. 
What do you think the basket is for^? 

Do you think the water is very deep th^re'? 
How deep do you think it is where the man and 
the boy are standing^? Do you see the bridge 
over the stream' ? What is the bridge made of ^? 
Does it look like a new bridge', or an old one^? 

It does not look like a new bridge. Some 
bridges are made of stone', and some of iron', and 
some of wood\ This is a wooden bridge. 

The water is not deep where the man is ; for if 
it were deep the man could not staiii#in it. The 
water is not cold, for it is summer there. 

B 
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LESSON n. 
The idle Boy. 

How old do you think 
this boy is^ ? I think he 
is about ten years old\ 
Why do you think he is 
anidleboy^? He is idle 
n6w', because he does 
■ not work', nor study', 
/; nor play\ He might be 
^ ja s^lart boy, if he were 
not an idle boy- 
How much older is 
this boy than you afe^? Where is this boy's 
right arm^? What does it rest on^? It rests on 
a post\ 

What kind of a post do you think the boy leans 
upon^? I think it is a large stone post\ The 
boy seems to be looking at something a great way 
off. -What do you think he sees^? 

I think he sees some one coming. He seems 
to expect soTne one; and perhaps he is waiting 
for some other boy to come and play with him. 

Perhaps some other boy promised to come. I 
think it must be one of his schoolmates. Boys 
love to play ; and that is right : but they should 
also love to go to school, and to study. 

There is a time to play', and a time to study\ 
Those who are always idle when they are boys, 
will not grow up to be wise men. 
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LESSON m. 
The idle Boy again. 




Here is the idle boy again. He was told to go 
to school. Why does he not go to school^? Why 
does he play by the way^ ? Is it not school-time' ? 
Yes\ school has begun, and it is time for him to 
be the^^^ 

Why does he stop here^? He stops to play 
with a dog, and with another idle boy\ 

Where are his books^? He has left his books 
at home\ and when he gets to the school he will 
be sent back for them\ 

Good boys love their books, and love to go to 
school. They do not play by the way when it is 
school-time. x 

While at school they study, and learn well, and 
are often at the head of the class. 
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LESSON IV. 
FvEDisQ THE Dog. 




The name of this dog is Fido. It is Lucy's 
dog, and she is feeding him with bread and milk. 
What is that around Fido's neck^ ? That is an 
apron\ Who put it on Fido^? Lucy's cousin 
Robert put it on\ Whicji is Lucy^? Which is 
Robert^? 

Do you think Fido loves bread and milk' ? 
Does he like to be fixed up in that way' ? I think 
he does not care, for he is a good old dog. He 
is not cross. Do you think he looks cross'? 

That is Lucy's sister who sits near her. What 
do you think she holds in her hand^ ? In which 
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hand does she hold it^? Do you think she has 
bread and milk in that bowF ? 

How old .do you think Robert is^ ? Do you 
know what he is doing' ? He is looking at Fido, 
to see if he will eat. He says, **Fido', you must 
eat\ It is good for you\" 




LESSON V. 
Geese Maechtktg. 

One, two, three, 
four, five, six, sev- 
en ge^e in a row. 
Do you see them 
march'? Yes^; one 
goose is the lead- 
er, and the rest fol- 
low. 

Where do you 
think these geese have been^? They have been 
down to the pond to have a nice swim. Do you 
see the water'? Yes\ and I see some large stones 
in the water. I think they are on the edge of the 
pond, where the water runs over. 

Where do you suppose these geese are ^oing 
now^? They are going home to the barn. Do you 
see the path'? Yes^; they are marching in the 
path, and the path leads to the bars in the hedge. 
The geese will get under the bars, and then go 
along on the other side of the hedge. When they 
get on the other side of the hedge we can not see 
them. 
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LESSON VI. 
An odd TsAii. 




What kind of a team do you think this is^? Is 
it a nice team'? Do you like to see such a team'? 
A horse and an ox'l What an odd team they 
makeM 

What are the horse and ox drawing^? Can 
you tell'? Why not^? It must be a. wagon, but 
we can not see it. Which way is the wagon\ on 
your right hand', or on your left^? It is on the 
right. '^, 

Does the man ride on the horse', or on the ox^? 
He is on the ox. Has he any thing for a seat on 
the back of the ox'? What is it'? What does 
the man hold in his hand'? Do you see both of 
his feet'? Do you see one of them'? Where is 
it'? What does he put the toe of his shoe in'? 
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LESSON vn. 

A Clustkb of Gbapbs. 

What vine is this which 
we see, and what kind of 
fruit is on it^? It is a grape 
vine, and it bears grapes. 

There is one bunch of 
grapes on it now. A bunch 
of grapes is called a cluster. 
How fine these grapes are! 
' Most grapes are round, but 
these are not. There is some other fruit lying 
on the ground 

Now the grapes are ripe, and we may pick 
some, and eat them. How sweet they are! Are 
these aU the grapes which grew on the vine'? O 
no ; the vine bore a great many grapes, but the 
vine has been broken, and most of the grapes have 
been taken away. 

Are all grapes as sweet as 
these'? No; some grapes 
are sour. Most of the wild 
grapes, which grow in the 
woods, are sour. 

Here are some people 
gathering the grapes. They 
put them in baskets, and 
carry them away. Wine is 
made from grapes. The season of gathering grapea 
is called the vintage. 
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LESSON vm. 

CfiossiNa THB Bbook. 

Here is a man who 
wanted to cross a brook, 
but he did not like to 
wade across, and get 
his feet wet ; so he got 
a man to carry him 
across. 

Would you like to 
cross a brook in that 
way, or would you rath- 
er wade across^? Do 
you think both of these 
men are white men'? 
Which one is black^? 
Do jioou think the 
white man will fall'? Does he look afraid'? If 
the black man should fall, the white man would 
fall too, and then both would get wet. The white 
man might get hurt too. 

Do you think the water in the brook is deep'? 
Do you think it is deep enough to drown the mt n 
if they should fall'? Why do you think it is not 
very deep^? * 

Because, if it were very deep, the man would 
not try to wade across. 

It is a warm country where those men are. We 
can tell by the palm-tree which grows there. Palm- 
trees do not grow in this country. 
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TuLNTSy Fishes, BiBiii^ Beasts, and Men. 

Plfintsf^ and shrubs', anils' trees^, are things that 
liveV^and groV, and die^ but they do not think^, 
and feer, as we do\ They have roots to draw up 
then* food from the earth', and leaves to breathe^ 
with ; but they do not move from place to place, 
like birds and beasts\ 

Fishes have fins to swim with\ A whale is a 
large fish that swims in the sea^; and a trout is a 
small fish that swims in a brook', or in a lake\ 
Fishes can not live out of the water. 

A bird has two legs', and two feet', and two 
wings\ AU birds can fly in the air, and some 
birds can swim on the water\ 

Beasts live on the laiid. They have four legs', 
and four feet\ What then are dogs, and cows, 
and bears, and wolves? Fishes, and birds, and 
beasts feel\ but they do not think\ 

Men walk on the earth\ They can sail on the 
sea in ships, and some men can swim^; but none 
of them can fly in the air\ God made man to 
think\ as well as to feel\ and to act\ 

God made the sun', the moon', the stars', the 
earth', the plants and trees', the fishes of the sea', 
the birds of the ai/, and the beasts of the field\ 
Last of all he made man\ 

And God gave to man dominion over the fishes 
of the sea', over the fowls of the air', over the 
cattle', and over every creeping thing\ 

B2 
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LESSON X. 
Sbei>s and Fbutts. 

How many kinds of fruits and seeds do you 
know^? 

Would you know peas and beans if you should 
see the pods in the garden'? Would you know 
wheat, and oats, and rye, if you should see them 
as they grow in the field'? 

All plants have seeds. Some seeds, such as the 
bean and the pea, are found in pods ; some, such 
as nuts, are found in hard shells ; and some, like 
the seeds of the plum, the apple, and the orange, 
are found inside of the fruit. 

We use some seeds for food, such as wheat, oats, 
rye, peas, and beans. Some seeds are large, and 
some are small. Some are heavy, and fall to the 
ground, where they grow ; and some have wings, 
by which they float in the air from place to 
place. 

From the seeds new plants come. The seeds 
are put into the ground, where the moist earth 
makes them swell and burst. One part then goes 
down, and forms the root ; and one part goes up, 
and fofms the stalk or stem. 

Leaves grow on the stems and Branches. It is 
by the roots that plants ar^ fed, and by the leaves 
that they breathe. K you were to cut off the 
roots of a tree, the tree would starve and die, or 
the sap would run out, so that the tree would soon 
bleed to death. 
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LESSON XI. 
Goats and Sheep. 

The goat is found in most 
parts of the world. It has 
long horns and a long beard. 
It is, for the most part, 
black and white, or pale 
brown with a black stripe 
down the back. 

Goats will climb steep 
rocks to find the shrubs on 
which they love to feed. But they can eat grass, 
and are fond of the bark of trees. 

The goat can be made tame ; but, if we tease it, 
it will butt at us with its horns. 

Its flesh is good for food, and its milk is sweet, 
and of great use to those who are sick. 

We call a young goat a kid. Its flesh is nice 
and sweet, and of its skin we make gloves. 

The sheep has no beard like the goat. There are 
some sheep which have horns, 
and there are some which 
have none. 

The horns of the sheep are 
not like those of the goat. 
Sheep go in flocks, and live 
on grass or hay. They are 
fond of meal. 

From the sheep we get 
wool, and from the wool cloth is made. The »kin 
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of the sheep, when dressed, is used for the covers 
of books. A lamb is a young sheep. 



LESSON xn. 

Flying Kites. 




"I like to have my kite fly high\" said Willie 
Brown. ^'Do you see it away up in the sk}/, as 
high as a bird can fly'? It is almost out of sight 
But I tried six times before I could make it stay 
up." 

*' I like to have mine go high too," said Charlie 
Gray, whose kite had just fallen into a peach-tree. 
"But I can not make my kite go up high, and 
sta}/ up\" said Charlie. "It will come down; 
but I mean to try once more." 

" Mine will come down too\" said John Jones ; 
"but I don't care if it does\" "Why don't you 
care^?" said Willie. "Why don't you keep trying. 
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as I did ?" " Because it does no good to care, and 
no good to try," said Jonn. "If it will not go 
up, and stay up^, it may come down\ I shall not 
try any more to make it stay up\ I don't care if 
niy kite don't go up." 

Yes, John', you do care/ If you did not care, 
you would not get vexed about it. 



LESSON xm. 

The Moon is veby Faib and Bbight. 

The moon is very fair and bright, 

And rises very high ; 
I think it is a pretty sight 

To see it in the sky. 
It shone upon me where I lay, 
And seemed ahnost as bright as day. 

The stars are very pretty too. 

And scattered all about ; 
At first there seem a very few. 

But soon the rest come out : 
Fm sure I could not count them all, 
They are so very bright and small. 

The sun is brighter still than they ; 

He blazes in the skies : 
I dare not turn my face that way. 

Unless I shut my eyes. . 
Yet, when he shines, our hearts revive. 
And all the trees rejoice and thrive. . 

God made and keeps them every one 
By his great power and might ; 

He is more glorious than the sun, 
And all the stars of night : 

But, when we end our mortal race. 

The pure in heart shall see bis face. 
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LESSON XIV. 
The Boy who stole Peabs. 




This is a bad boy. What do you think he has 
in his hat^? He has some pears. The pears are 
not his\ for he stole them. 

The dogs saw him as he waV getting^ over the 
fence, and one of them has caught hold of him. 
Do you see the boy cry^? Do you almost hear 
him scream'? 

The boy holds on to the fence, and the dog holds 
on to him. You can see the ripe pears in the boy^s 
hat ; but the boy must throw down the pears, and 
then perhaps the dog will let him go. 

It is very wicked to steal. Good boys will not 
take what does not belong to them. 

What a pity it is that boys will ever be bad^ 1 
How much better it would be if they would always 
be good^ 1 If all were good, what a happy world 
it would beM Much is gained by being good, 
while nothing is gained by being bad. 
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LESSON XV. 
• The gentle Sheep. 




What do you want, pretty sheep'? Do you 
want some meal'? Do you like corn as well as 
you like meal' ? I have no meal for you, and no 
com for you. You must go and eat grass. 

The sheep's mouth is open. Do you know what 
kind of a noise the sheep makes when it talks' ? 
The sheep bleats. That is what the sheep does 
when it talks. Did you ever hear a sheep bleat' ? 

How tame the sheep is. It has horns, but it 
will not hurt the little girls. They do not fear 
the sheep. They can go up to it, and take hold 
of its wooL 

Do you know what the sheep's wool is good 
for'? It is good to spin into yam, and to make 
cloth of. Do you know what kind of cloth is 
made of wool' ? Woolen cloth is made of wooL 
Men shear off the wool with shears. 



PART THIRD. 




MODIFICATIONS OP BULK I. 
[For the nae of the Teacher omlj.] 

I. Answers that are given in a careless, or indifferent man 
ner, or in a tone of slight disrespect, take the rising inflec- 
tion in all cases, whether the questions are direct or indirect. 
See page 42. 

n. Direct questions, when they have the nature of an ap- 
peal^ and are spoken in an exclamatory manner, take the 
faUing inflection. In these cases, also, the voice often falls 
helow the general pitch, contrary to the general rule for the 
falling inflection. 

Examples. — Is not that a beautiful sight^? Wittjou persist in doing 
it'? Is it right'? Is it just'? 

in. When a direct question is not understood, and is re- 
pecUed^ with emphasis, the repeated question takes the fall- 
ing inflection. 

Example. — ^Will you speak to him to-day' ? If the question is not 
understood, it is repeated with the falUmg inflection. Will you speak to 
him to-day^ f 
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LESSON I. 
Thb Babn-yabd Fowls. 

What do you see in the picture on the other 
page^ ? I see one', two', three', four' fowls\ I see 
a house also ; and a barn, or shed. 

Are these all that you see'? No^ ; I see a tree 
beyond the house, and a brush-broom leaning 
against the fence, and a basin or tub for the fowls 
to drink out of. 

Do you think there is any water in the basin' ? 
What is there to show that there is wat^ in the 
basin^ ? Is the top of the basin level' ? How do 
you know that it is not leveV ? 

We can see that the water is nearer the top of 
the basin on one side, than on the other ; and as 
the surface of the water is level, this shows that 
the top of the basin is not level. Do you know 
what is meant by the '^ surface''' of the water'? 

The surface of water is the top of the water — 
the upper part of it. When you can see the sur- 
face of water, your eye is higher than the water. 
If a basin were full of water, could you see the 
water if your eye were below the surface' ? 

Did you ever see fowls drink water' ? Do they 
drink in the same way that a cow, or a horse, 
drinks' ? , 

Fowls can not drink with the head down ; but 
when they take a little water into the mouth, they 
hold up the head to let the water run down the 
throat 
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30NIL 
Fowls going to Roost. 



What kind of a place do you 
think this is^ ? It is just out- 
side of the barn ; and the hens 
are going up a ladder to the 
roost. 

How many rounds of the lad- 
der do you see^? What is a 
round of a ladder^ ? It is a step 
of the l^idder. 

On which .lS>a»d' of ifee'^ !^ 
del? i^^ tKe rooster^ ? What do 
you see below the ladder^ ? Two 
ducks\ and two Guinea-hens\ 
What do you think the ducks 
are eating^? Do the Guinea- 
hens look like other hens' ? 

Here is a picture of a Guinea- 
hen. Its head is not like the 
head of the common hen, and all 
over its fi^athers you see small, 
white, round spots. TheGuinea- 
— . .^^^; :<^^ *• Y^Q^ jg ^ ygpy nolsy fowl. 

Our common fowls were once wild birds, and 
were brought from a warmer country to this. 

They have changed very much by being tamed. 
Some new kinds have recently been brought here 
from Asia. Fowls do not grow so large in a cold, 
as in a warm country. 
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LESSON m. 
Bespsct. 

John', John', come here\ 
John'. Did you get the book 
that you went foi/ ? No, sir\ 
I could not find it\ Did 
you look on the desk' ? Yes, 
sir\ but it was not there\ 

Did you look for the pen'? 
Yes, sir\ Did you get it' ? 
Yes, sir\ and I put it on the desk as you told me 
to\ Did you use the pen' ? No, sir\ 

Have you seen James to-day'? Yes, sir\ I saw 
him a short time ago\ Where was he^? He was 
on the play-ground\ Were any other boys there'? 
Yes, sir\ a great many boys were there\ 

What were the boys doing on the play-ground^? 
Some were playing ball', some were flying kites', 
and some were playing marbles\ 

Well, that is all\ Now you may go to your 
seat, and take your book^ ; and you may see how 
well you can read your lesson. 



[Note. — ^In these cases the faUing mflection given to the 
answers " Yes, sir," and " No, sir," indicates a tone of much 
respect. The rising inflection would have indicated a care- 
less or indifferent manner on the part of the pupil, although 
not a manner very decidedly disrespectful. Let the teacher 
read the lesson, giving to all the answers, " yes, sir," and " no, 
sir," the rising inflection, and the difference will be apparent. 
In the next lesson the similar answers have the rising inflec- 
tion, in accordance with Modification I.| 
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LESSON ly. . " 

Indiffbbbkob. 

Jaines', you told me you 
saw a boy, and an ox. Can 
you tell me the name of the 
boy'? No, su^, I do not 
know his name^ Did the 
boy drive the ox'? No, 
sir'. Did he lead the ox'? 
No, gii/; he rode the ox\ 
-^^ '^ Was the ox tame and kind'? 
Yes, sir', I think he was'. He let the boy ride 
him', and he did not run\ 

Did the boy take hold of the horns of the ox' ? 
No, sir' ; he could not reach them\ Did you ride 
the ox too, John'? Yes, sir'. Did^^he ox go 
fast' ? Not very fast'. Would your mother like 
to have you ride again' ? I don't know'. 




LESSON V. 
The young Sailob's Retubn. ^ 

James and Wil- 
saw three 

[IB coming in 
m the sea. 
The ships were 
ief full sail, 
fldttd they had flags 
%ing from the 
tops of the masts. 
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The two boys stopped, and looked at the ships. 
" Js not that a fine sight^ V said WiUiara. *' Yes\ " 
said James, *'I never before saw three ships coming 
in at the same time. I guess Ralph Hoyt^ is on 
board one of those ships^" 

' ' I guess so too, " said William. ' ' And worit his 
father and mother be glad to see him^?" "Yes, 
that they will," said James. "And won't Ralph 
be glad to get home too^ ?" 

Yes, Ralph was glad to get home, and his father 
and mother were very glad to see him. He had 
been gone almost a year. ^ 

He had been around the worlds and -mm seen 
many strange people. He had been many days 
at sea, out of sight of land, when nothing but the 
sea and the sky could be seen from the ship. 

The name of the ship was the "Sea Bird;" 
and like a bird she floated on the water. Some- 
times the wind blew', and the waves ran high', and 
the rain fell in torrents^ ; but that good ship kept 
onward — aright onward in her course^; and now 
she had brought all safe to land. 

How thankful ought Ralph to be that he has 
been sav^d from so many dangers^ ; for many — 
many that go down upon the sea in ships, never 
return. The sea — the deep, deep sea — ^has been 
the grave of thousands. 

But why do people go to sea, when it is so 
much more safe on the land^? 

They go to sea to visit distant countries, and 
trade with them. How many useful articles can 
you think of that we get from other co\u^veg>^'? 
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LESSON VI 

ROBEBT AND MaBY. 




Little Mary, poor child, took a severe cold last 
winter ; and it made her so deaf that she can not 
hear when Robert speaks to her, unless he speaks 
very loud. 

"Mary," said Robert, "will you let me take 
your new book'? "What did you sa/f asked 
Mary. "I said, 'Will you let me take your new 
book^T" "O yes, you may take it,'' said Mary; 
"you will find it in the book-case, in the parlor." 

So Robert went and got the book, and after he 
had read it through he told Mary that he had put 
it on the table, in the study-room. "Where did 
you aa,yV asked Mary. "On the tahlej in the 
stiidy'TOomy said Robert. 

Robert did not get vexed, or angry, when Mary 
could not hear him, for he loved his sister. 
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LESSON VH. 

BiBDS. 

This bird is a dove. 
The bird has a bill. Some 
bills are long, and some are 
thick and short. 

With jts biU the bird 
picl^s up its food. Some 
birds live on corn, some on 
seeds,1and some on insects. 
The eyes of birds are in 
the sides of the head, so that they can see on both 
sides of them at the same time. Birds have wings 
with which to fly. 

Some birds do not live all the time in the air. 
Some swim most of the time on iihe water. The 
duck, the swan, the goose, the loon, the gull, and 
some others, swim on the water. 

Birds have feet, with which they kill or catch 

their prey, or scrape the ground, or climb, or walk. 

The eagle makes use of his feet to seize and tear 

his prey. The hen scrapes the ground with her 

feet to find seeds, worms, and insects: 

The creeper, a small bird, can run up or down 
a tree with great ease. It runs very fast, and 
looks into the small holes in the bark of the tree 
for the food on which it lives. 

Most birds have four toes, three before and one 
behind; but the creeper has two toes before an4 
two belhind. 
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LESSON vm. 

John Beown and Beuno. 




^- ^^ 



Here comes John Brown with his dog Bruna 
Do you think John is kind to i^puno'? The dog 
looks up into John's face, and wags his taiL 
i Why does Bruno wag his tair? Is he glad to 
see John'? Yes, he is glad to see John, and. he 
likes to follow him. 

John', do you take good care of your dog'? Are 
you kind to him, and do you play with him, and 
pat his head when he does what you wish him to'? 

You can pat Bruno's head, and he will not bite 
you I but he will wag his tail, because he is glad 
to have you notice him. 

John', do you feed Bruno', and do you like to 
see him fed'? Do you ever whip Bruno'? O no, 
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I hope not. What (does John Brown say^? This 
is what he says : 

, • I will not hurt my little dog, 

But stroke and pat his head ; 
I like to see him wag his tail, 
I like to see him fed. 

He is as kind and good a dog 

As ever you did see : 
Because I take good care of him, 

He loves to follow me. 



LESSON IX. 
The Ruins and the Fieb. 

What does this man 
stop there for^? What 
does he look at^? What 
does he wish to find there^? 
This man went away 
fi:om home a long time 
ago. He has come back, 
but he can not find his 
home. He can find only 
some of the walls of his 
, house, for his house is all in ruins. 

The weeds have grown up all around the house, 
and in the garden. Do you see the weeds', and the 
broken gate' ? Do you see how sad the man looks'? 
But what has hecome^ of the man's house^? Had 
the man any little boys and girls when he went 
away? 

c 
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Yes^; and I will tell you what one of the little 
boys did\ One day he put a piece of paper in 
the fire to play with\ The paper set his clothes 
on fire, and it set the house on fire too\ 

Now the man can not find his house, nor his 
wife, nor his children\ The poor man does not 
know what to do\ I hope he will find his wife 
and children. 

Here is a picture of the 

man's house, just as it 

looked when it was on fire. 

I Do you see the flames and 

the smoke coming out of 

the roof, and through the 

windows'? We can see 

the timbers of the roof. 

They are the rafters. 

Do you see the ladders leaning up against the 

house'? How many ladders can you see^? We 

can see two. There are men going up the ladders. 

What do you think they are going up for^? 

There is a long ladder, and a shor^adder. The 
men are trying to put out the fire. They try hard, 
but they can not put it out. The house will bum 
down. 

The people have all got out of the house. A 
man ran into the house, and took the baby out of 
the cradle when the room was full of smoke. 

Children should not play with fire ; for if they 
do, they may burn themselves, and also set the 
house on fire, and perhaps bum other buildings 
also. 
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LESSON X. 

SuDma DOTTN FtTiT. 




^^^^ 



Did you see me slide down the hilF? said Wil- 
lie Jones. Did you see how fast my sled went 
over the ice and over the snow^? 

When I was going down, James was going up ; 
but now I am: going up, and he is going down. 
That^s the way we go. First one, and then the 
other. 

I can steer my sled straight now. There comes 
John Brown. He has no sled. Come on, John^ 
You may take my sled, and slide down once alone, 
and then you may slide with me. 

I like to have boys slide with me, two and three 
on a sled. What fine sport we have to-day I If 
it is cold, we can keep warm'. We can run up 
hill, and that will warm us. 
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Down, down the hill how swift I go, 
Ov6r the ice and over the snow ; 
A horse or cart I do not fear, 
For past them both my sled I steer. 

Hurrah, my boy ! Tm going down, 
While you toil up ; but never frown : 
The far hill-top you soon will gain. 
And then, with all your might and main, 

You'll dash by me ; while, full of glee, 

m up again to dash by thee. * 

So on we glide. Oh, hfe of joy. 

What pleasure has the little boy ! 

Here we can see a 
part of the hill down 
which the boys were 
sliding. How cold and 
wintry it looks there! 
The boys must be 
careful, and not slide 
across the road when 
that horse is going by. 
Willie says he does 
not fear a horse or 
cart, for he can steer 
past them. Perhaps 
he can ; but some other little boy might not be so 
skillful, and might get hurt. It is best not to slide 
across the road at all. 

Do you know what those three persons are 
riding in^? It is a one-horse sleigh Some call it 
a cutter. I suppose it is called a cutter because it 
goes so fast, for that is the name which is given to 
a fast-sailing vessel 
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LESSON XI. 
The Boy a^td the Rabbits. 




Here is a picture of a rabbit which has got 
away from a boy. See how fast the rabbit runs. 

Do you see that box by the side of the boy^? 
That is a trap. There is a door in front of it that 
slides up and down. Do you see the door'? 
What do you think the trap is for^? It is to 
catch wild rabbits in. 

There is a little stick under the door. When 
the trap is set to catch the rabbit, the door is up. 
The stick is placed so as to keep it up. Would 
you like to know how the boy caught this rabbit' ? 

The boy set his trap with the door up, so that 
the rabbit might go in. Then he tied a piece of 
an apple to the farther end of the little stick which 
you see. Then he went away, and left the trap 
all alone. 

When he was gone away, this little rabbit, which 
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you see, came out of his hole under an old tree. 
He looked around, and tried to find something 
to eat. 

When he saw the box, he did not know what it 
was. He did not thiijik it was a trap. He looked 
in and saw the apple, and then he crept in softly 
to get it; but as soon as he began to nibble it, 
down fell the trap, and shut him in. 

The poor rabbit could not get out, for the box 
was very strong, and tight If he only knew 
enough to lift i)p the door he could get out ; but 
he did not know enough for that. 

By-and-by the boy came to see if he had caught 
a rabbit. When he saw that the door had fallen 
down, he said, "Good! good I my trap is sprung." 

So he began to lift up the door gently, to see 
if the rabbit was there. He lifted it up so that 
he might peep in. As soon as the door was lifted 
up a little, the rabbit pushed his head through, 
and then giving a spring he crowded his whole 
body through, and so got away. 

The door fell down again as soon as the rabbit 
had got through. Do you see the boy reaching 
out his hands^? Do you think he can catch the 
rabbit in his hands^ ? No ; the little rabbit is too 
quick for him. Do you think he wiU be caught 
in that trap again ? No, I think he knows too 
much for that. 

What do you think the boy wanted to do with 
the rabbit? He wanted to take it home and 
tame it. There are many kinds of tame rabbits; 
and they are larger than the wild rabbits. 
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LESSON xn. 

Leadikg the Cow. 




Is not that a gentle cow^ ? She does not hook 
the boy with her horns^, nor try to pull away\ 
She follows the boy, and he leads her by a 
rope\ 

That is John Brown, and he is on his way to 
school. Have you read about John Brown be- 
fore^*? But why does John take the cow with 
him ? Will he take the cow to school^ ? 

O no, he is leading her to the pasture, which is 
near the school. What time of the day, then, do 
you think it is^ ?* 

But what is John reading^? John is reading 

* The last word " *«," is so short, that it seems to have the 
rising inflection. But it has not. This word begins on a 
high pitch ; but as soon as the voice begins to pronounce it, 
it takes the falling slide. 
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his book, and getting his lesson. John is a good 
boy, and he loves to read. 

How does John carry his stick^ ? Does he car- 
ry it in his hand^ ? Look, and see if you can telL 

There is something on John's back. What do 
you suppose it is^ ? That is his satchel. Do you 
know what a satchel is^ ? It is a little sack, or 
bag. I suppose John's mother made it for him 
to carry his books in. 



LESSON xni. 

The Lask and hek* Young. 

Once a lark built a nest in a field of com, which 
grew ripe before her young were able to fly. They 
were just getting their^eathers, and their wings 
were only half grown. 

As the old lark was very anxious about the 
safety of her little ones, she told them, when she 
went out to get food for them, that if the farmer 
should come they must listen with great care to 
what he said about cutting down the corn. 

On her return, the young larks told her that the 
farmer and his sons had been there, and had agreed 
to send for some of their neighbors to assist them 
in cutting down the corn the next day. 

"And so they depend, it seems, upon their neigh- 
bors to get the corn cut! " said the mother. "Very 
well, then. I think we need not be afraid of to- 
morrow, but may stay a little longer. Those who 
wait for others to help them, are not apt to get 
their work done in a huny." 
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The next day the old lark went out again, and 
left with them the same command as before^-tell- 
ing them to watch for the coming of the farmer 
and his sons, and Hsten with great care to what 
they said. 

"When she returned, the young larks told her 
that the farmer and his sons had again been there, 
but as none of their neighbors came to aid them, 
they had put off cutting the corn till the next day, 
when they designed to get their friends and rela- 
tions to help them. 

"Indeed'!" said the old lark, "and do they still 
depend upon others to help them'? Do they think 
their friends and relations will be any more prompt 
than their neighbors'? Since they still depend 
upon others, I think we may venture to remain 
another day." So the mother went out to get food 
again; but before she went she gave the little 
larks strict charge, as before, to let her know what 
passed in her absence. 

On the return of the old lark, the little ones 
told her that the farmer and his sons had a third 
time been to the field, and finding that neither 
friend nor relation had come to help thein, they 
were resolved not to wait any longer, but to come 
the next morning, and cut down the corn them- 
selves. 

* ' If that is the case, " said the old lark, "it is time 
for us to think of leaving ; for as the farmer and 
his sons now depend on themselves to do their 
own work, it will certainly be done." 

What the old lark said proved true; for scarcely 
C2 
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had she and her young ones left the field very early 
the next morning, when the farmer and his sons 
came into the field, and began to cut down the 
com in good earnest. 




When we sow good seeds in the garden, we wish 
them to grow up, and make nice plants, and roots, 
and flowers. If we let the weeds grow they will 
choke the good seeds, and spoil them. We must 
hoe up the weeds. 

When boys and girls are sent to school they 
must learn to read and spell well, and get all their 
lessons. What their teachers teach them is good 
seed sown in their minds. When it springs up it 
must be taken care of. Bad thoughts, and wicked 
words, and wicked deeds, are the weeds that some- 
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times choke the good seed. Such weeds must be 
pulled up. 

Some boys talk a great deal, and tell how hard 
they are going to Study, and how much they are 
going to learn, and then go away and do nothing. 
3?hey are too lazy to study. Other boys say little, 
and study much. 

Do you see what the man in the garden, in the 
picture, is doing^? He is pulling up the weeds. 
Now what are those men and boys like who talk 
much' and do nothing^? who have many words' 
and few deeds^? I will tell you. 

A man of words, and not of deeds, 
Is like a garden full of weeds. 

The mind is like a garden. It must be taken 
care of. Good plants and flowers will t^ot be 
found in the garden unless the seed be planted. 
And then, when the seeds come up, the young 
plants must be taken care of. 

But weeds will spring up of themselv^es, with- 
out being planted ; and, if they are left io grow, 
they will grow faster and stronger than the good 
plants, and choke them to death. You must pull 
up the weeds if you want the good plants to grow. 

It is so with the mind. The soil is good ; but 
angry and wicked thoughts are apt to spring up 
there, and, if you let them grow, they will choke 
the good thoughts, and kill them. 

If you wish to be good, and grow up good, you 
must pull up all the wicked thoughts, and throw 
them away, just as the man is pulling up the weeds 
in the garden. 
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LESSON XV. 
John Brown and Chablib Gray. 




1 O, look at my kite, 
Almost out of sight ; 
How pretty it flies 
Right up to the skies. 
Pretty kite, pretty kite, 
Almost out of sight, 
Pray, what do you spy 
In the bright blue sky? 

John BroWn flew his kite one 
very windy day, 

When a gale broke the taU, and 
it soon flew away. 
And while he sat crying, and sighing, and sad, ; 
Charlie Gray came that way — a good-natured lad. 
" Don't cry ; wipe your eye," said he ; " little Jack, 
Stay here, nev6r fear, and Fll soon bring it back." 
Up the tree climbed he, and brought the kite down ; 
" Many thanks, many thanks," said little John Brown. 



LESSON XVI. 
The Boy and the Wolf. 



Never do what you know to be wrong\ Never 
do what you know to be evil', with the hope that 
good^U come from it\ 
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Never tell an untruth, with the hope of gaining 
any thing by it\ If you should gain by it, it 
would still be wrong\ * 

But in the end you will not gain by it^ ; you 
will suffer^; and the time will come when you 
will be sorry for it\ Tfell the exact truth at all 
times. 

When you are telling about what you have seen', 
or heard', or done', be very careful to tell nothing 
but the truth\ If you relate what some one told 
you', do not alter or invent any part to make a 
better story', but tell it just as you heard it\ 

Do not tell a lie, even in jesAr Do not say to 
your little sister', "Mary' I Maiiy'! there is a bug 
on you'," just to frighten her, when there is no 
bug there'. If you tell Mary a lie in jest', she 
will not believe you when you tell her the truth\ 

Did you ever hear the story about the boy and 
the wolf? The boy used to run and scream 
"Wolfl wolf I" when there was no wolf there. 
He did it to make the men think the wolf was 
coming, and to make them run to help him\ 
When they came', and found no wolf there', he 
would laugh at them\ 

In this way he often deceived them. One day 
the wolf came, sure enough\ and the boy ran and 
screamed "TFbZ/'V wolf^r in earnest; but, as the 
men thought he did it to deceive them again, they 
did not go to help him ; and so the wolf caught 
him, and came very near killing him. 

It is an old proverb, but a true one, that ** a liar 
is not believed when he speaks the truth." 
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LESSON xvn. 

Thk Book Stobb. 



*«li 




Do you know what place this is'? It is a place 
where books are kept for sale. It is a store\ and 
we call it a book store\ 

Do you see the man who has his hat on'? Is 
he an old man', or a young man^? How can you 
teir? Is he as old as the man who is on the other 
side of the table'? 

The man with a hat on has come to buy a book\ 
He has bought one, and put it in his pocket. Do 
you see the book in his pocket'? You can see one 
end of it. He has one book open before him. 

Is he looking at the book noV? No^; he is 
looking at the other man\ Do you think he is 
talking to him' ? What do you think he is talk- 
ing about^? 
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I think he is talking about the book which is 
open before him. Perhaps he is asking the price 
of it. Perhaps he is asking the man what kind 
of a book it is. Perhaps he says, ** If it is a go6d 
book, I will buy it." 



LESSON xvm. 

The old Begg^ Max. 

I see an old man sitting there ; 
His wither'd limbs are almost bare ; 
And very hoary is his hair. 

Old man', why are you sitting so^ ? 
For very cold the wind doth blow : 
Why don't you to your cottage go^ ? 

Ah I master', in the world so wide, 
I have no home wherein to hide, 
No comfortable fireside. 

When I, like you, was young and gay'^ 
I'll tell you what I used to say^ — 
That I would nothing do but play. 

And so', instead of being taught 
Some useful lesson', as I ought'. 
To play about was all I sought. 

And now that I am old and gray, 

I wander on my lonely way. 

And beg my bread from day to day. 

But oft I shake my hoary head. 
And many a bitter tear I shed, 
To thuik the useless life I've led. 
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[Roles for the use of the Teacher only.] 

When words or clauses are contrasted^ they take opposite 
inflections. The following are the principal rules for such 
inflections : 

Rule V. — Words and clauses connected by the disjunctive 
or generally require the rising inflection before the disjunct- 
ive, and the falling after it. Where several words are thus 
connected in the same claicse^ the rising inflection is given to 
all but the last. 

Examples.— Wai you go', or stay^ ? I will go\ Will you go in the 
l>uggy'> or the carriage', or the cars', or the coach^ ? I will go in the car8\ 
These examples also follow the general rules for questions. 

NoTB 1.— When the disjunctive or is made emphatic, with the falling inflection, as in^ 
the following example, it is followed hy the rising inflection, in accordance with the" 
Note to Rule IV. *^ He mtut have traveled for health, or^ pleasure'.*' 

Note 2.— When or is used conjunctively^ as no contrast is denoted by it, it requires 
the rising inflection after, as well as before it, except where the clause or sentence ex- 
presses a completion of the sense. Example. — Did he give you money^ or food', or cloth- 
ing' f No\ he gave me nothing\ This also follows the general rule for questions. 

RuLic VI. — ^When negation is opposed to affirmation^ the 
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former takes the rising^ and the latter the faUing inflection, 
in whatever order they occur. 

EX4MPLES. — ^I did not htar him', I saw lum\ I said he was a good 
soldier^ not a good citizen'. 

NoTB. — ^Bat whea, in contrasted sentences, negation is attended with deep and calm 
feeling, it reqoires the falling inflection. Exattple.— We are perplexed^ but not in d6- 
■pair^ ; persecuted', but not forsaken\ 



LESSON I. 
Reading feom Books, aih) from Faces. 

The young man whom you see in the cut, or 
picture, on the opposite piage, has been reading 
from the book which he has in his hand ; and he 
has just been telling the young woman what he 
has been reading about. 

Do you think she hears what he says'? Does 
she seem to pay good attention' ? Yes^ ; you can 
tell by her face that she hears what he is saying. 
She has a very thoughtful look. We can read it 
in her face. 

Perhaps he has just read something that is very 
important, and she is thinking about it. Perhaps 
he has asked her some question, and is waiting for 
her reply. Do you think they are brother and 
sister' ? Her face shows that she is not angry at 
what he has been saying. We can read it in her 
face. 

The face tells when we laugh', and when we 
cry^ ; when we are sad', and when we are happy\ 
If we are angry', the face shows it^ ; if we are 
good', and kind in our feelings', the face shows it^ ; 
and if we are bad', we may be very certain tha;^ 
others will read it in our faces\ 
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The face is a kind of book which is printed all 
over with the feelings of the heart. The face is a 
great tell-tale. It is very important, then, that 
there should be nothing bad in the heart ; for if 
there should be any thing bad there, the face will 
be very apt to tell of it. 

But is there no other reason why there should 
be nothing bad in the heart f 



LESSON n. 
Kittens Playing. 




Which do you like best\ a cat', or a dog^ ? Do 
you like to see kittens play^, or do you like to have 
them keep stilP ? I think you like to see them 
play. 

Most young animals like to play, as well as 
children do. See how; one of these kittens plays 
with a string. She will also play with a straw', 
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or a stick', or a leaf ^ ;* and she will play with her 
tailj if she can not find any other thing to play 
with. Round and round after it she will go like 
a top. 

Two kittens will run after each other, throw 
each other down, and roll over each other. They 
have. fine sport in that way. Dogs will play so 
too. 

Did you ever see lambs', or colts', or calves' 
play'? Yes, I think you have seen them play; 
but sheep', and horses', and cows', do not often 
play^ ; nor do dogs and cats often play when they 
are old. Old age makes animals sober\ and it 
makes people sober too\ 

The old cat likes to see her kittens play ; but 
she does not like to have them tumble over her 
when they are playing. So old people like to see 
children play, but they do not like to be run 
against, or have their chairs pulled by them. 

I like little pussy, her coat is so warm, 

And if I don't hurt her, she'll do me no harm ; 

So I'll not pull her tail, nor drive her away, 

But pussy and I very gently will play. 

She shall sit by my side, and I'll give her some food, 

And she'll love me, because I am gentle and good. 



kit'-ten 
play'-ing 


tum'-ble 
peo'-ple 


chil'-dren 
a-gainst' 


gen'-tly 
be-cause' 


Hen'-ry 


re-cite' 


with-out' 


neigh'-bor 


stu'dent 


Read'-er 


knowl'-edge 


cit'-i-zen 


stud'-y 


.sec'-ond 


vir'-tue 


hon'-or 


les'-son 


Prim'-er 


pa'-rent 


re-spect' 



* The falling inflection is required here, as the clause ex- 
presses a completion of the sense. 
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LESSON m. 
The good Student. 

Is Henry a good boy in school'? Is he a good 
student'? Yes, Henry is a good boy in school, 
and he is a good student also. Did you see him 
study his lesson'? No\ I did not see him study 
it', but I heard him recite it\* 

What lesson did Henry recite^? Did he spell', 
or did he read^?t He read a lesson in his Reader, 
and then he spelt some of the words in the lesson. 

Did Henry read in the First', or the Second', 
or the Third', or the Fourth Reader^? J He read 
in the Third Reader. He has been through the 
Primer, and the First and Second Readers also. 

I am glad to hear that Henry has done so welL 
I hope he will love his bo®ks, and study them, 
that he may grow up to be a good man. 

What can a man be without knowledge and 
virtue^? Can he be a good paren^^\]ir a. good 
neighbo/, or a good friend', or a ^Q(i citizen'?§ 
Can he have the love', the honor', bf the respect^ 
of those who know him'?§ 

* Here negation is opposed to affirmation. See 'Rule VI. 

f Here or is used disjunctively. See Rule V. 

j Here also or is used disjunctively. If it had been used 
conjunctively^ the rising inflection would have been given to 
the closing word, " Reader," and the sense would have been 
different. 

§ Here or is used conjunctively^ and the inflection is to be 
given in accordance with the note to Rule V. It will not fail 
to be observed that, in all these cases, the general rule for 
questions is adhered to. 
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LESSON IV. 
The golden Rule. 

To do to others, as I would 
That they should do to me, 

Will make me honest, kind, and good, 
As children ought to be. 

Whether I am at home, or school. 

Or walking out abroad, 
I never'should forget this rule 

Of Jesus Christ, our Lord. 



LESSON V. 
Child going to Play. 

Here is a child going out to 
play. Is it a bo}/, or a girl^? 
What makes you think it £s a 
boy^? 

Do you think his dress is 
pretty'? What do you think 
it is made of^? I think it is 
made of velvet: don't you'? I 
think it is a very nice dress; 
but-it is too nice to play in. 
, Do you see the hoop in the 
boy's hand'? Which hand is it 

in^? Is it in his right hand', or his left hand^? 

Can you tell'? 

What do you think this boy is going to do^? 

Do you think he can roll the hoop well'? 
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How do you like the boy's hat^?* Do you 
think it is a pretty hat'? Do you like the boy's 
face'? Do you think he is a good boy'? 

We can not tell very well now, for he is going 
out to play. When his mother calls him to come 
in, perhaps he will not be so pleasant If he should 
not be pleasant then', he will not be a good boy\ 

How old do you think this boy is^ ? Do you think 
he is more than five years old'? How old are you^? 

Do you think this boy will live to be an old 
man'? If he should live to be old, will he like to 
roll a hqop then'? I hope he is a good boy, and 
that he will be a good man. 



LESSON VI. 
The Fish. 

<^ Do you know 

^ - whatthisis'? It 
'^^-^ is a fish\ Did 
you ever so^ a 
live fish'? Did 
you ever- catch 
one'? What did 

* Some may think this is the rising inflection ; but it follows 
the general rule. The voice suddenly rises from " boy's" to 
" hat ;" but as soon as it strikes the word " hat" it begins to 
descend. The shortness of the word " hat" renders it diffi- 
cult to detect the downward slide ; but if it were a word of 
two syllables — " hat-piece," for example — ^the downward slide 
would be very perceptible. Thus, "How do you like the 
boy's hat'-piece^ ?" Be careful to notice that the voice must 
rise to reach the point at which the downward inflection be- 
gins. It must rise to reach the word " hat." 
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you catch it with^? Did you have a fish-hook 
and line'? Did you ever catch little fish in your 
hands'? 

Fish live in the water. They can not live long 
out of the water. A fish swims with its fins and 
taiL Do you see the fins of this fish'? Do you 
see his tail'? He has scales all along his back, 
and on his sides ; but they are not so large as his 
fins. . 

Do you see the eye of this fish'? Do you think 
he has more than one eye'? Where do you think 
the other eye is^? Do you think the fish can see 
when he is away down in the water'? What 
makes you think he can see^? If he could not see, 
he might hit his head against a stone or a rock, 
and that might kill him. 

Could you see if you were down deep in the 
water'? No\ not very well\ But the fish can 
see very well indeed\ The eyes of the fish are not 
like ours. They are made to see with in the wa- 
ter; but ours are made to see with in the air. 
The fish is made to live in the water, and we are 
made to live in the air. Who made the eyes of 
the fish to differ fi:»om ours^? ^ 



vd'-vet 


per-haps' 


bask'-et 


them-selves' 


hon'-est 


pleas'-ant 


sis'-ter 


ex-pect' 


walk'-ing 


fish'-hook 


say'-ing 


lone'-ly 


a-broad' 


wa'-ter 


a-long' 


thought'-ful 


for-get' 


a-way' 


let'-ter 


an'-i-mal 


pret'-ty 


in-deed' 


broth'-er 


at-ten'-tion 


go'-ing 


.dif-fer 


or'-phan 


im-por'-tant 


moth'-er 


com'-ing 


per'-son 


op'-po-site 
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LESSON vn. 

Goma AWAY. 

Yes, he is going away. 
He is just coming down the 
steps from the house. He 
has a basket on his arm. ^^ 

His sister Mary is on the '-^J 
steps too. He is just»8aying 
to her, "Good-by\ Maf/; I 
shall write to you when I ;,-=^f^ 
get there, and let you know ho^\ 
I get along. And then you must 
write to me a nice long letter, for 
I shall be very glad to hear from 
you.^^ 

Do you ask who they are'? 
They are brother and sister. They 
are orphans^ too. Do you know 
what '^orphans^^ are'? They are chil- 
dren whose parents are dea^. 

When these young persons were quite small they 
lost both of their parents, and now they have to 
take care of themselves. 

We do not know how far the*young man is 
going, nor how long he expects to be gone. But 
if he can not see his sister, he can write to her. 

How lonely they would be i^they could not 
write to each other! What a fine thing it is to 
know how to write! You must learn to write, so 
that you can write letters too. 
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LESSON vm. 

The sick Child. 

This is a nice house 

in the country. Whom 

do you see at the door^? 

Is one of them a man' ? 

Do you think he 

rode on that horse'? 

What do you think he 

has come for^ ? How 

pleasant it looks there! 

There is a nice porch 

at the door of the 

house, and that'' makes 

it pleasant: and there are some fine flowers on 

each side of the porch. There is a fine garden 

over the fence where the horse is tied. 

Is it not a pleasant 

place' ? But those who 

live in the house may 

not be very happy now; 

they may be very sad. 

Let us go in and see. 

O yes, I know they 

are sad, for they have 

a poor little sick boy. 

Do you see the ' sick 

boy'? His father has 

just taken him up in 

his arms. What is the boy's name^ ? His name 

is Charlie. 

D 
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Can you see little Charlie^s feet' ? Can you see 
his head' ? I can see the back of his head. His 
face is turned the other way. Look all about the 
picture, and perhaps you can see his face too. 
Where can you see it^ ? 

Do you see the lady in the chair'? Who do 
you think she is^? I think it is the little sick 
boy^s mother. Do you see how sad she looks' ? 

She loves her little boy, and she is afraid he 
will not get well. She feels very badly. Do you 
hope little Charlie will get well' ? 

What kind care our parents take of us when 
we arelittle children. How they watch over us 
when ve are sick, and carry us in their arms, and 
do all they can to have us get well. 

And should we not love 
our parents for all this? 
Should we not obey them, 
and try to please them'? 
Should we not be kind to 
them at all times' ? 

And how should we treat 
1 them when they become 
old^? We should treat them 
with all the kindness in our power. We can never 
repay them for all they have done for us. 




coun'-try hap'-py per-haps' kind'-ness 

flow'-ers fa'-ther o-l^^' pow'-er 

gar'-den ta'-ken be-come' re-pay' 
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LESSON IX. 
Never tell a Lie. 

.M ,,■■ 

' I i M I I .1 ' 




No, do not tell a lie. Tell the truth at all 
times, and be kind and good to all, and then all 
will love you, and you will be happy. 

Do you know that it is wicked to tell lies'? 
Yes, you have often been told so. The Bible also 
says so ; and the Biblgi tells the truth. It is very 
mean, as well as very wicked, to tell lies. 

If you tell lies, God will be angry with you ; "^ 

all good men will despise you ; and all good boys 

and girls will shun you. Then what would you 

gain by telling lies^? You would not gain any 

thing, but you would lose much. 

"^ 
A child that lies, no one will trust, '^^ 

Though he should speak the thing that's true; 
And he that does one wrong at first, 

And lies to hide it, makes it two. 
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If you tell lies, you will also feel badly yourself. 
You will know that you have done wrong ; and 
when you are wicked you can not help feeling 
badly. A bad boy can not be happy. 

Then be a good and honest child, so that all can 
love you. If you have been careless', and have 
broken a window^, or torn a nice book', or lost the 
door-key^, or upset the ink on the table', go to 
your father^, or mother', or teacher', and own it\ 

Yes, that is the best way^; that is the right 
way^; that is the honest way\ Would you not 
like to be happy' ? Then be an honest child\ and 
never, never tell a lie. Do you wish to be a child 
of God' ? Then speak the truth. 



LESSON X. 
The tkuthful Boy. 

Once there was a little boy', 
With curly hair and pleasant eye\ 

A boy who always loved the truth\ 
And never, never told a lie\ 

And when he started off to school', 
The children all about would cry', 

" There goes the curly-headed boy^ — 
The boy that never tells a lie\" 

And every body loved him so', 
Because he always told the truth', 

That often, as he older grew, 

'Twas said, " There goes the honest youth.'' 

And when the people that stood near. 
Would turn to ask the reason why', 

The answer would be always this^ : 
" Because he never told a ^^V." 
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LESSON XI. 
A Fox Story. 



.^*^ 




Did you ever hear 
any one say, "as sly as 
afoxT When the cat 
is very sly, we say, 
^'She is as sly as a fox.'' 
But the fox is not 
only very sly', but very 
cunning also\ When 
any one is very cun- 
ning', we say, "he is as cunning as a fox\" 

I will tell you a story about the cunning of the 
fox. Some dogs were once in chase of a fox. 
They came very near him, and it seemed as though 
they would catch him. There was no hole, or 
other place, for the fox to hide in. Then what 
could the fox do^ ? 

This is what the fox did. There was a low 
stone wall not far oflF, and the fox ran toward it 
as fast as he could go. But nearer and nearer 
came the dogs, and when the fox had got to the 
wall, they were close to him. 

The fox made a jump, and went over; but as 
soon as he was on the. other side he crept fo the 
wall, {ind lay down as close to it as he could. 

The dogs, in their haste, went over both wall 
and fox at a jump, and ran straight on. They 
were going so fast that they could not stop, and 
they did not see where the fox had hid. 
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As soon as the dogs were over, the fox, quick 
as a flash, made a leap back over the wall, and was 
soon out of sight. On went the dogs ; but they 
never saw the fox again. 

Was not that a cunning fox' ? He knew how 
to cheat the dogs, and he saved his life by it. 



LESSON xn. 

God is near. 

It is God who made all things. He made the 
earth, and he made the sun, and the moon, and the 
stars also. 

God made the beasts that roam over the earth, 
the birds that fly in the air, and the fish that swim 
in the rivers, -the lakes, and the great sea. He 
made man also. 

God makes^the tender herb and the grass to 
grow, as well as the tall trees of the forest ; and 
he sends the rain and the dew to water them, and 
the sun to warm them. 

He gives us all our food : for if he did not take 
care of the beasts, and the birds, and the fish, and 
the grain that we sow, and the seeds that we plant, 
all of them would die ; and then we should die also. 

But God not only takes care of us, and all things 
around us, but he is also near us at all times. He 
sees us now. He sees all that we do, and he 
knows all our thoughts. He knows all things. 

We should thank God for all his goodness to 
us. We should pray to him often, and ask him 
to keep us from sin, and to bless us. 
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When we rise from bed 
in the morning, and when 
we lie down at night, we 
should lift up our hearts to 
him in prayer. God will hear 
us, and if we pray to him 
with a right heart, he will 
bless us, both in this world, 
and in the world to come. 



LESSON xni. 

Making Pies. 




Miss Mary has gone to the kitchen to show 
Susan how to make pies. Do you know which 
Miss Mary is' ? What is she doixvg^ ivoV % 'WcsaS^ 
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is she holding in her left hand^ ? What has she 
in her right hand^ ? What is she cutting off with 
the knife^ ? She is cutting off some of the dough 
which the pie-crust is made of. 

Is Susan a white woman' ? Do you think Susan 
is talking now' ? Does she loot pleased' ? What 
do you think she is pleased about^ ? I think she 
is pleased because Miss Mary has come down to 
the kitchen to show her how to make pies. _ Which 
has the biggest nose\ Miss Mar)/, or Susan^? 
Which has the thickest lips^ ? 

Susan says she can make pretty good pies\ but 
she says she thinks Miss Mary can make better 
pies\ Do you see the young girl'?. Is she a 
white girl ? Does she look any like Susan' ? Do 
you suppose she thinks her curls are prelty' ? 

What has Susan on her head^? Are her 
arms as white as Miss Mary's'? Is her face as 
white' ? Are her hands black' ? Yes\ but they 
are as clean as they would be if they were white. 

What is the little boy doing^ ? Has he any cap 
on his head' ? What kind of hair has he^ ? 
Why does he open his mouth so^? Can he see 
any better with his mouth open' ? 

What kind of a pie do you suppose Miss Mary 
is making^ ? It may be a peach-pie, or a mince- 
pie, or an apple-pie, or a currant-pie, or some other 
land of pie. What kind of a pie do you love best\? 

What do you see on the table^ ? I see a bottle, 
with a long neck, and a cork in it ; and a jar with 
a^spoon in it. Do you think there is any thing 
else in the jar'? 
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LESSON XIV. 
Lakes in the Woods. 

Here is a lake in the 
woods. Do you see 
the water' ? How still 
the water is. Do you 
think the wind blows 
there now' ? 

Is it summer there', 
or is it winter^ ? Why 
do you think it is sum* 
mer^ ? Are there any 
leaves on the trees in 
the wintSr'? Do you see any grass and weeds in this 
place'? Do grass and weeds grow in the winter'? 
Do you think there are any birds in those trees', 
or any fish in the lake' ? We do not see any birds, 
nor any fish. If there are any fish in the lake, why 

can not we see them 
now^? There may be 
wild ducks on the wa- 
ter, among the weeds. 
^ Wild ducks love quiet 
places. 

Here is a picture of 
a lake in the woods 
also. Is it the same 
lake that we see above, 
at the top of the 
page'? Yes\ it la tlve 
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same lake, but we do not see it in the same 
place. 

What do you see now on the lake^ ? How many 
persons do you see in the boat^ ? What is that in 
the man's hand that looks like a long stick^ ? Why 
does the man bend forward so^? Which way is 
the boat going\ to your right hand', or to your 
lefthand^? 

Do we see the same boat 
in this next picture' ? No, 
it is not the same boat, 
and it is not a lake that 
we see. 

This boat is on the Hud- 
son River. Do you know 
where the Hudson River 
is' ; and can you tell me 
what great city is at the 
mouth of it' ? 
How many men do you think there are in this 
boat^? There are eight men in it. See if you 
can point out all of them. Do you kiiow how 
the men make the boat go' ? They row with their 
oars\ and that pushes the boat along\ 

There are six men rowing in that boat\ three 
on one side', and three on the other\ How many 
oars can you see^? Why can not you see the 
other oars^? 

The boat which we see is called a row-boat A 
boat that has sails, and is moved by the wind, is 
called a sailhoat. A sail-boat is not so safe as a 
row-boat. 
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LESSON XVr 
The Robin. 




Did you eve|{ hear 
the robins sing in 
the ' morning, when 
you were in bed'? 
The robin sings very 
early, almost as soon 
as it is light. 

When the robin 
sings so early in the 



mornmg, it is very 



happy ; and it seems to say, "Up, up, and be hap- 
py with me." I will tell you what a little girl 
told me about a robin that came, to her window, 
and sung very early one morning. 

There came to my window, 

One morning in spring, 
A sweet little robin ; 

She came there to sing ; 
And the tune that she sung 

VTas prettier far 
Than ever I heard 

On the flute or guitar. 

She raised her light wiugs 

To soar far away, 
Then resting a moment, 

Seemed sweetly to say, 
" O happy, how happy. 

This world seems to be ! 
Up, up, little girl, , 

And be happy with me." 
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LESSON XVL 
The two Fbiends. 

The two friends have 
gone out into the field, 
and now they are sit- 
ting on a mossy bank, 
in the shade of a tree. 
We can see by the 
grass and the shrubs 
growing near them,\ 
and the leaves on the 
trees, that it is sum- 
mer. What is it that tells us that it is sum- 
* mer' ? 

Ralph is partly lying down close to the tree, 
with his elbow resting on the ground. He has a 
book in his hand, and he is reading fi'om it. Frank 
listens, and seems to be much pleased. 

What do you think Ralph is reading about^? 
How should we know', when we can not hear^ ? 
But we can see what the two friends are doing. 
We know that Ralph reads', and that Frank 
listens^; and we can see, from Frank's face, that 
he is pleased. 

How can Frank's face show that he is pleased^ ? 
Does his face speah^ when he does not open his 
mouth'? Yes\ it speaks by signs\ Is not the 
smile on his face a sign that he is pleased' ? 

Do you not know that we all talk very much 
by signs', and that we tell people what we are, 
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even when we do not open our lips'? Yes, our 
eyes and our faces are great tell-tales. 

They tell if we -are happy' ; they tell if we are sad^ ; » 
They tell if we are good' ; they tell if we are bad\ 

We should be very careful to be pleasant and 
kind to others at all times ; for if we are peevisV, 
and fretfuV, and cross', and lazy', there is some- 
thing that will tell of us. When there is a fretful 
temper the face will show it. ^ 



LESSON xvn. 

Thb idlb Word. 



**But 1 say unto you, that every idle word men shall speak, they shall 
giye account thereof in the day of judgment." — Matthew, xii., 36. 

FiEST Voice. 
It passed away, it passed away ; 
♦ Thou canst not bear the sound to-day ; 

'Twas water lost upon the ground, 
Or wind that vanisheth in sound ; 
O I who shall gather it, or tell 
How idly from the lip it fell ! 

Second Voice. 
'Tis written with an iron pen ; 
And thou shalt hear it yet again I 
A solemn thing it then shall seem 
To trifle with a holy theme. 
O I let our lightest accent be 
Uttered as for eternity. 



moss'-y grow'-ing pee'-vish van'-ish-eth 

read'djj^ ly'-ing fret'-ful light'-est 

list'-en tell'-tale tem'-per e-ter'-ni-ty 



PART FIFTH. 




[Rules for the use of the Teacher only.] 

Rule VjLI. — ^For the sake of variety and harmony, the liu| 
pause but one in a sentence is usually preceded by the rising 
inflection. 

Examples. — Ist. The minor longs to be of age^ ; then to be a man of 
business ; then to arrive at honors' ; then to retire\ 

2d. Time taxes our health', our limbs', our faculties', our strength', and 
our features\ 

NoTB.— The foregoing rule is sometimes departed from, in the -case of an emphatic 
succession of particulars^ for which, see Rule Yin. 

In the second example above, the rising inflection is given to the words health, Unibe, 
f acuities, and strength, both because they are not attended with strong emphasis, and be- 
cause they are followed by the pause of suspension, in which the mind anticipates a con- 
tinuation of the sentence. 

RuLB Vin. — ^An emphatic succession of particulars, and 
emphatic repetition, require the falling inflection. 

Examples . — Ist. Sticcession, — Charity sufFereth long', and is kind^; 
charity envieth not' ; charity vaunteth not itself' ; is not puffed up' ; doth 
not behave itself unseemly'; seeketh not her own'; is not^ easily pro^ 
voked' ; thinketh no evil'. " W * 

2d. Repetition. — ^You wrong' me every way : you wrong^ me, Brutus'. 
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LESSON I. 
The Mansiomt. 

On the opposite page is a picture of a large and 
elegant building, with pleasant lawns, and groves 
of trees, and gardens around it. It is the country 
residence of a rich man. It is called " The Man- 
sion." 

Do you know what a lawn \sf ? It is a space 
of ground covered with grass, and is often seen in 
front of of around a fine house or mansion. Some 
lawns are called velvet lawns, because the grass, 
which is kept short and smooth, when seen from 
a distance appears like velvet. 

After seeing a picture of this mansion, could 
you give a good description of it'? Let us see. 
Could you tell what kind of a roof, or covering, it 
has'? Into how many parts do you think the 
roof is divided^? How many chimneys do you 
see^? If you describe the house, you must tell 
about all these things. 

But this is not all. Do you notice the peculiar 
shape of the chimneys', arid of the windows', and 
of the whole building'? Do you see a long pia'zza 
on each side of thetfront entrance', and do you see 
that the front doorway is arched'? 

Do you know what a piazza is'? If you do not, 
how can you describe the building^? A piazza is 
a covered walk, supported by columns, and built 
against the side of a house. 

You should always notice with- care whatever is 
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worth seeing. 



Keep your eyes open^ and think 
about what you see. Those who notice nothing 
will know but little. 



pic'-ture 

build'-ing 

coun'-try 

man'-sion 

chim'-ney 



cor-umns 

op'-po-site 

el'-e-gant 

res'-i-dence 

de-scrip'-tion 



cov-er-ing 

di-vid'-ed 

pe-cul'-iar 

pi-az'-za 

de-scribe' 



LESSON n. 

The SpRmG-TiME. 



sup-port'-ed 

what-ev'-er 

arch'ed 

door'-way 

en'-trance 










It is now in the spring-time of the year\ The 
birds sing', the lambs skip and play on the lawn', 
the trees put forth their tender leaves', the grass 
covers the plains with verdure', and all nature has 
put on her robes of beauty\ 

So youth' is the spring-time of life^; the morn- 
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ing^ of what seems a bright and happy day\ Youth 
is gay^, and active', and full of life', and joy', ^nd 
hope\ It is the time to plant the seeds of knowl- 
edge and virtue. 

Caroline has gone out to gather flowers. She 
is plucking one now. She has her apron nearly 
full of them. How beautiful the flowers are ! 

Do you not love the spring-time of the year'? 
Do you not love the birds', and the green grass', 
and the flowers', and the trees', and the bright 
sun'? How thankful we should be that God has 
filled the world with so many things to make us 
happy ! 

But, while we enjoy these things', let us not for- 
get who gave them to us\ God is the author and 
giver of all our blessings. 



LESSON ni. 

Man and his Maxeb. 

Man is a human being. He walks upright. 
Beasts walk with their faces toward the ground. 

Beasts see', smell', feel', hear', and taste^; so 
does man\ Beasts have a voicef^ but they can not 
speak words. 

Man can speak. He makes use of words to tell 
his thoughts. He can think also. Man has reor 
son ; that is', he has the power of thinking. No 
animal but man has reason. 

This great world was made for man. It is his 
home. God made the world for man to dwell in. 
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He made the sun to give man Kght by day^, and 
the moon to give him light by night\ 

God spread a carpet of green over the earth, 
that it might be a place of beauty to delight the 
eyes of man. What is that carpet made of^? 

Does man want food'? The fields will give 
him grain^ the air will give him birds^; and the 
seas^, the lakes', and the rivers' will give him 
fish\ 

Does man want clothing'? The sheep bearait 
on her back^; the cotton-plant will yield il/, or 
the little silk-worm will spin it for him\ 

Does man want tools to work with'? Let him 
dig into the earth, and take the ir6n and make 
them. Does he want music'? The birds sing 
for him. Does he want sweet odors'? Let him 
go to the flowers, and inhale their fragrance. 

All things in the earth', and on it', and in the 
deep sea' — ^the grass and the flowers of the field' 
— the trees and the fruits' — the tame cattle and 
the wild', are given to man\ 

God made them for man, and gave them to him 
for his use and comfort. We must make a good 
use of all that God has given us. 



God is seen in eveby TmNG. 

In the sun, the inoon, the sky ; 
In the mountain wide and high ; 
In the thunder, in the rain ; 
In the winds, the woods, the plain; 
In the little birds that sing 5 
God is seen in every thing. 
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LESSON IV. 
Lazy Slokins, the School-bot. 

One of these 
boys has a book 
in his hand, and 
you can see that he 
is very busy read- 
ing it. It looks 
like a new book, 
although the boy 
has used it a long 
iiiP'Ti:^ time. 
This boy is getting his lesson in school ; and he 
will have a good lesson, and he will recite it well 
too. You can see that he is not a lazy boy, and 
that he takes good care of his books. 

Thfe name of the other boy is Slokins. What 
do you think of him^?* He looks like a lazy fel- 
low. He has a book in his hand^, but it is all torn 
in pieces\ He can scarcely read in it. When he 
reads, he has to stop to spell out the hard words. 
Slokins does not like a book. You can see that 




* As this is a word of but one short syllable, and the voice 
must rise to strike it, it is spoken very much as though it had 
the rising inflection. In the following sentence, the last syl- 
lable in "Johnson" evidently has the falling inflection. If the 
last syllable were taken away, "John" would seem to have the 
rising inflection, but it has not — it is merely emphatic^ J)egin- 
ning on a high pitch, but immediately taking the falling slide 
— " If that is your opinion of Web^ster', what do you think 
of Johnson" ?" 
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in his face. His face tells of him. It tells that he 
is lazy. Do you think, if he were a good, smart, 
and active boy, and one who liked to read, that 
his face would look so' ? 

No, his face would not look so. His face would 
have a smart look, for smart boys look smart. And 
how do you suppose Slokins's book became so 
torn and dirty^? It is because he did not take 
care of it. Is it not strange that the books of the 
boys who get their lessons always look very nice'? 



LESSON Y. 
Lazy Slokins, the young Man. 

What a lazy man 
this is! Don't you 
think he looks la- 
zy^? Why don't he 
get up and ^go to 
work^? 

He is too lazy 
to work; so he sits 
down in the sun, 
and goes to sleep. 
Who do you think he is^? Why, that is Slokins 
himself He is a man now, but he is just as lazy 
as ever. 

What a poor old hat he wearsM Why don't he 
get a better' hat^? A better hatM How can he 
get a hat without money\ and how can he get 
money if he will not work^? Lazy men have but 
little^ money. 
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Do you see one of his shoes'? Do you see how 
his toes stick out of it'? Why don't he get a pair 
of new shoes^ ? New shoes' ! How can he get 
them without money^? He has a wife at home; 
but what do you think will become of her^? 

Sometimes this man works a little while, and 
gets a little money ; but he does not use it to buy 
a hat, or shoes. What does he do with it^? Do 
you ask what he does with it'? Look at the next 
picture, and see what he does with it. 



LESSON VI. 
Lazy Slokins, the Deunkard. 

Sure enough ! 
^ry^^-^j Here he is again. 
This is the same 
man, only a little 
older. It is Slo- 
kins himself. I 
can tell by his long 
nose, and his sharp 
II chin, and his mean 
1!^' look: 
Where is he now'? He 
Don't you see that the 



But where is he now^? 
is on fhe "road to ruin." 
sign-board says so'? But Slokins did not stop to 
read it. Lazy man as he is, he is sometimes in a 
hurry. 

What kind of a place do you think that is which 
you see in the picture^? It is a grog-shop. And 
what is SJokins doing there^*? 13l^\v^»^ ^oi^fc^^^^ 
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to get a drink-^to get a drink of rum\ andlio get 
his bottle filled with rum\ Do you see the bottle 
in his pocket^? 

What hurt will it do if Slokins does drink 
rum^? What hurt will it do'? If he drinks a 
little', it will make him feel finely^ ; if he drinks a 
little more', it will make him wild and crazy^; and 
if he drinks very much', it will make him stagger', 
and fall down drunk in the street\ 

It is not safe for a man to drink any rum^; for 
if he drinks only a little at a time, he will soon 
love it so that he will be apt to drink more and 
more, until he becomes a drunkard\ 



LESSON vn. 

Lazy Slokins, the Thief. 

But what became 
of that man, Slokins, 
■ whom we read about 
in the preceding les- 
son^ ? Did he become 
a drunkard' ? 

Yes\ he became a 
drunkard^; and then 
he stole money to buy 
rum with, and then he 
was put in prison. Here you see him in prison — 
a poor old drunkard, on a bed of straw. But 
what became of his wife^? Turn to the 114th 
page, and you will see. 
If you do not wish to \)e a flLtxmVOTiL^ Aa XLOt 
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taste rum^, nor any other strong drink\ Do not 
go where it is sold. "Touch not', ta^te not', han- 
dle not\'" That is the safest way. 

Do you know what the Bible says about strong 
drink'? It says, "Wine is a mocker^; strong 
drink is raging\ Who hath woe^? who hath 
sorrow^? who hath contentions^? who hath bab- 
blings^ ? who hath wounds without cause^ ? who 
hath redness of eyes^? They that tarry long at 
the wine." 

The Bible also says, "Look not upon the wine 
when it is red. At last it biteth like a serpent, 
and stingeth like an adder." 



LESSON Yin. 

The RoBnf's Temperance Song. 

I asked a sweet robin, one morning in May, 

Who sung in the apple-tree over the way, 

What 'twas she was singing so sweetly about, 

For I'd tried a long time, but could not find out : 

" Why, I'm sure," she replied, " you can not guesg wrong' ; 

Don't you know I am singing a temperance song' ? 

" Teetotal — oh, that's the first word of my lay ; 
And then, don't you see how I twitter away' ? 
"Tis because I've just dipped my beak in the spring. 
And brushed the fair face of the lake with my wing. 
Cold water', cold water' ; yes, that is my song\ 
And I love to keep singing it all the day long\ 

"And now, my sweet child, won't you give me a crumb' ? 
For the dear little nestlings are waiting at home^ : 
And one thing besides^ : since my story you've heard', 
I hope you'll remember the lay of the bird^ ; 
And never forget, while you list to m^ song, 
All the birds to the cold-water army \>e\oug ^ 
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LESSON IX. 
The Load of Grain. 




The load of grain has just come from the field, 
and now it is going through the gate. There are 
three persons on the load, and two of them are 
waving their hats, and shouting. 

The farmer stands near the gate, with a pitch- 
fork in his hand, and he is waving his hat to those 
who are on the load. What kind of grain do you 
think this is^? It is wheat. 

The grain is to be taken to the bam, or put into 
a stack until winter. Then it is to be threshed, 
and the wheat is to be cleaned from the chaff and 
the straw. ^ 

The wheat will be taken to the mill and ground. 
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and the white flour thiat is madS from it will be 
brought home and made into bread. 

There are many kinds of grain, such as wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, and inaize. Maize is what we 
call com ; but Indian corn is the right name. 



LESSON X. 

Bun^DING A PlEB, 




Here are some boys building a pier. Can you 
spell the word pier^? Try. Do you know what 
a pier is'? A pier is a place built out into the 
water for ships to come up to and unload. 

Do you think these boys are building such a 
pie/? No^; they are building a pier to stand on 
when they are fishing. 

This place which you see is on the shore of a 
pond. The boys used to go to this pond to catch 
fish ; but the shores of the pond were low, and 

E 
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the place where the boys had to stand was very 
muddy. So they thought they would build a pier 
to stand on. 

Do you see the boy who is on his knees^? What 
do you think he is doing^? Is he talking'? Yes\ 
He is telling the boys where to place the stones. 
Do you see him point with his finger'? 

There is a boy on the other side who tells the 
boys to bring some stones where he is. How 
ihany boys do you see^? There are five boys in 
all. 

One boy stands in the water. Do you think he 
will get his clothes wet'? No ; he has rolled iq) 
his clothes above his knees. He will not go into 
the water deep enough to wet them. 

There are two boys who have hold of one stone. 
Why does not one boy carry it^? Because it is 
too large and too heavy for one boy to carry. It 
is almost as much as two boys can do to carry such 
a stone as that\ 

Why do the boys make the pier of stones^? 
Why do they not make it of wood^? Would not 
wood be much lighter for them to carry'? 

I suppose they can not find any wood there, 
and if they could, I am not sure that they would 
use it. Which do you think is the best to build 
it of\ wood', or stone', or turr? Which do you 
think would last the longest^? 

What do you see growing in the water near the 
• boys^ ? Is it grass' ? It is a very coarse grass, 
with some reeds, or rushes. Cattle do not like to 
eat the coarse grass which grows in the water. 
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LESSON XI. 
^ The gentle Cow. 




What a fine old cow this is. How gentle she 
is! The boy does not fear her, for she does not 
hook with her horns, nor kick with her feet. 

The cow has a string around her neck, and she 
is tied to a tree. If she is a kind and gentle cow, 
why do they tie her to a tree^ ? 

They tie her to the tree so that they can keep 
her there until they have time to milk her. When 
she has been milked, the boy will lead her to the 
pasture, and then he will take off the rope, and 
let her go where she pleases. 

Do you see what the boy is doing now' ? He 
is giving the cow some grass to eat. He is kind 
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to the COW. He does not whip her, nor vex her. 
He takes hold of her head with one hand, and 
with the other he holds the grass up to her moutL 
He knows that the cow will not hurt him. 

Has the boy a stick in his hand^ ? Is it in his 
right hand', or in his left hand^? Is it a dry 
stick' ? No. How do you know that it is not a 
dry stick^ ? Because I see the leaves on it. He 
has just cut the stick from a tree. 

Do you see what the boy has on his arm'? 
What do you think it is^ ? I think it is a hoop, 
and I think the boy likes to roll it. But I do not 
see the stick with which he rolls it. The stick 
which he has in his hand is too small for him to 
strike the hoop. 



LESSON xn. 

Uncle Toby. 



Uncle Toby is telling Robert and Mary where 
he has been, and what he has* seen. He has been 
all around the world ; he has seen many strange 
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lands ; he has seen a great many people ; and he 
tells a great many funny stories. 

Uncle Toby is telling them now that he was 
once in a very cold country, where the sun did not 
rise for three whole months, and it was night there 
all that time. The people lived in houses made 
of snow and ice. Where do you think that coun- 
try is^? Perhaps your teacher will tell you. 

Uncle Toby says he has seen mountains whose 
tops are so high and so cold that the snow never 
melts there. A man would freeze to death before 
he could climb to the top of such a mountain. 

"But why don't the sun melt the snow up 
there^?" said Mary. " Is it never summer there^?" 
"The summers up there," said Uncle Toby, "are 
colder than our coldest winters here. The higher 
up we go, the colder it is." 

" But some of the high mountains," said Uncle 
Toby, "have great fires in them, and smoke and 
fire come out of their tops, just as they come out 
of a chimney, when the chimney is on fire. 

"It would take more than ten thousand chim- 
neys on fire," said Uncle Toby, "to make such a 
fire as I have seen come out of the top of a mount- 
ain." Robert and Mary thought this was a pretty 
big story ; but it is a true story. 

Robert and Mary asked Uncle Toby a great 
many questions about these mountains on fire, and 
about the ships that he had sailed in, and about 
the strange fish and the great whales that he had 
seen in the sea. 

.And Uncle Toby had seen lions, and tigers, and 
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a great many other wild beasts ; and he told Rob- 
ert and Mary a great many nice stories about 
them. 

Would not you like to have some one tell you 
just such true stories as Uncle Toby told' ? All 
the stories that Uncle Toby told were true. True 
stories are the hest stories. 



LESSON xin. 

The Works of God. 




God made the sky that looks so blue^ ; 

He made the grass so green^ ; 
He made the flowers that smell so sweet', 

In pretty colors seen\ 

God made the smi that shines so bright', 

And gladdens all I see^ ; 
It comes to give us heat and light^ : 

How thankful' we should be^ I 
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God made the pretty bird to fly^ : 
How sweetly has she sung^ ! 

And though she flies so very high', 
She won't forget her young\ 

God made the cow' to give nice milk\ 
The horse' for us to use^ ; 

We'll treat them kindly^ for his sake', 
Nor dare' his gifts abuse\ 

God made the water' for our drink^ ; 

He made the fish' to swim^ ; 
He made the tree' to bear nice fruit^ : 

Oh, how' should we love him^ ! 
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LESSON XTV 
Boats on the Water. 




Mary has put her boat on the water in the pond, 
that it may have a sail. She keeps a long string tied 
to it, that it may not be blown away, and get lost. 

Mary's boat is a sloop, for it has only one mast. 
Do you know which the mast is^? The wind 
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blows against the sails, and drives the boat on the 
pond, just as it n[iakes great ships sail on the sea. 

Henry has a boat also. He is just putting it 
on the water. It has two n[iasts. Such a boat is 
called a schooner. If it had three masts, it would 
be called a ship. 

All such boats are also called sailing vessels, 
because they have sails. The sails are made of 
stout cloth. That part of a ship on which men 
walk is called the deck. At the back part of the 
ship is a helm. The use of the helm is to guide 
the ship. 



LESSON XV. 
Stoey op the Rail-eoad Thief. 




One of these men has a paper, and he has been 
reading a story which he found in it The paper 
which he holds in his hand is called a newspaper. 
You all know what a newspaper is, do you not' ? 

I will tell you what the story is about It is 
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about a thief who stole a trunk from a car on a . 
rail-road. Do you know what a rail-road is', and 
what a car is'? On the next page is a picture of 
a train of cars on a rail-road. 

The thief, whose name was Tobin, got into one 
of the. cars before it started, and took his seat near 
the door. He put his carpet-bag under the seat. 
The cars were going to New York. Do you know 
where New York is' ? 

I will tell you how this man Tobin stole the 
trunk, just as the man with the hat on read it in 
the newspaper. 

A short time after the cars had started, Tobin 
got up and went into the car in which all the 
trunks were put. This is called the baggage- 
car. 

"Ahl" said he, speaking to the man who had 
charge of the trunks, "there is my trunk at the 
top of the pile. I wish to put the cover on it. 
I did not have time to do it at the hotel." 

Tobin told a lie then, for it was not his trunk. 
But those who will steal will tell lies also. To- 
bin asked the man if he would take down the 
trunk for him, while he went to get the cover, 
which he said he had put into his carpet-bag. As 
the man thought it was Tobin's trunk, he took it 
down for him. 

Tobin then went to the other car, and got a 
cloth cover, and when he came back he put it over 
the trunk. The cloth cover had Tobin's name 
painted on it. Then Tobin went and took his 
seat in the other car again. 
E2 
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Here is a picture of a train of cars. The for- 
ward car, from which you see the smoke coming, 
is the engine-car, which moves the whole train. 
The baggage-car is the one next to the engine, and 
the long cars are the cars in which the people 
ride. 




When the cars stopped at New York, Tobin 
went to the baggage-car and asked for his trunL 
*'That is my trunk,"' said he: "you will find my 
name on it." 

The man asked him what his name was, and 
when Tobin told him, the man looked and saw 
the name on the trunk. So he let him take the 
trunk, and Tobin got a cab-man to put it into a 
cab, and carry it away. 

The cab-man took the trunk to an old house 
which Tobin pointed out to him : but he thought 
it was strange that a man who had so nice a trunk 
should live in such a poor house. 

The more the cab-man thought about this, the 
more sure he was that Tobin had stolen the trunk. 
When he went back to the cars, he found a man 
looking for a lost trunk. 

This made him more sure than everthat the trunk 
which he had taken away for Tobin was stolen. 
So he told the man what he thought about it 
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' Then the man got an 

jflgj , j^, officer, and they went to 

nHi'''' •iiil^'rl^^ ^^^ house where Tobin 

-^^^^MBBlp Tobin was then taken 

^ ^ -^^ lie was tried for steal- 
ing, and sent to prison, where he will have to stay 
for two long years. 

This is the story which the man with the hat 
on was reading. He looks very much pleased be- 
cause Tobin was caught and sent to prison. The 
young man with the cap on looks pleased also. 

He says, ''J am glad they caught him that 
time. I hope they will give him nothing but dry 
bread to eat in prison, and nothing but water to 
drink.'' 

The other man, who is much older, thinks that 
the man who had charge of the baggage ought not 
to have let Tobin take the trunk "How did he 
know," said he, "that it was Tobin's trunk'?" He 
thinks the man was very much to»blame for let- 
ting Tfebin have the trunk. 

A man could not steal a trunk from the cars 
that way now. Now, when a man puts a trunk 
on the cars, he takes a cheeky or ticket, for it; 
and one just like it is put on the trunk Nq one 
then can get the trunk unless he has the right 
check to show for it. ^ 
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LESSON XYI. 
Winter Scenes. 




Winter has come again. The leaves have fallen 
from the trees, and left the branches bare; the 
water is frozen in the streams ; and in place of the 
green grass, which was like a carpet of velvet xm- 
der our feet, the ground is now covered with a 
dreary mantle of snow. 

In the house we gather around the blazing fire ; 
but out of doors it is cold and cheerless. When 
we go out we wear mittens, great-coats, and tip- 
pets, to keep out the cold, and shield us fr6m the 
biting wind. Sometimes it is more than we can 
do, with all our coats and tippets, to keep warm ; 
and our toes, our fingers, and our ears, will ache 
with the cold. 

At the top of this page is a picture of a scene 
in winter. How cold and cheerless it looks there 1 
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The warm glow of summer is all gone. You see 
an old hut in the fields, having a roof of straw, 
which is now covered with snow. The door is 
broken down, and some boys are in the hut. 

Can you see what these boys are doing'? They 
have set a net at a little distance from the hut, 
and are trying to catch some birds in it. It is a 
square net, and is set on its edge upon the snow, 
and held up by a stick. 

• There is a long line, one end of which is tied to 
the stick, and the other end is held by one of the 
boys in the hut. The line lies loosely on the 
snow, but the boy will draw it in very slowly, until 
it gets almost straight. Then, if he pulls the line 
quickly, the stick will be pulled away, and the net 
will falL 

The boys have put some chaff and seeds under 
the net, and now they are watching some snow- 
birds that are near it. If the birds go under the 
net to get the seeds, the boy will pull the string 
quickly, and the net will fall and catch the birds. 

The boys want the birds to put them in a cage. 
Sometimes boys catch large flocks of doves and 
quails in this way ; but doves and quails are more 
shy than snow-birds, and it is not very easy to 
catch them. 

Do you see any persons besides those in the 
hut'? On the right, beyond the net, is a man 
with a bundle of sticks on his back ; and on the 
left, but farther off, is a man with a gun on his 
shoulders. The figures of these men seem quite 
black, because the ground is so white around them. 
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Here you see an- 
other winter scene. It 
is a stack of hay in 
the open field Part 
of the stack has been 
cut down and carried 
away. There is a large 
msiSQ of snow on the 
stack, and it is snow- 
ing now. 

Oh, see ! the snow is falling now, 

It powders all the trees ; 
Its flakes abound, and all around 

They float upon the breeze. 

A ladder leans against the stack, and a man 
is standing near it. This man has come out to 
cut some more hay. His dog is standing near 
him. The man has been up the ladder, and has 
cut down as much hay as he can carry, and has 
tied it up in a bundle. You can see the bundle 
lying on the snow near him. 



LESSON XYU. 

The Way to be Happy. 

A hermit there was, who lived in a grot, 

And the way to be happy they said he had got. 

As I wanted to learn it, I went to his cell ; 

And this answer he gave, when I asked him to tell : 

" 'Tis being^ and doing, and Jiaving, that make 

All the pleasures and pains of which mortals partake ; 

To he what God pleases, to do a man's best, 

And to have sl good heart, is the way to be blest." 
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LESSON xvm. 

What is Eaeth? 

"What do you ask' ?* What is the earth on which 
we live^? It is just what we make it. Some use 
it for one thing', and some for another\ 

If the school-boy thinks of nothing, and cares 
for nothing but play', then the earth is to him 
merely a place for play\ 

If a man places all his thoughts upon getting 
riches', and cares for nothing else', then the earth 
is to him merely a place for making money\ 

What is earth\ school-boy' ? — ^A place for my play\ 
What is earth\ maiden' ? — ^A place to be gay\ 
What is earth\ seamstress'? — ^A place where I weep\ 
What is earth\ sluggard' ? — ^A good place to sleep\ 
What is earth\ soldier' ? — ^A place for a battle\ 
What is earth\ herdsman' ? — ^A place to raise cattle\ 

What is earth\ widow' ? — ^A place for true sorrow\ 
What is earth\ tradesman' ? — ^I'll tell you to-morrow\ 
What is earth\ sick man' ? — ^"Tis nothing to me\ 
What is earth\ sailor' ? — My home is the sea\ 
What is earth\ sexton' ? — ^A place to dig graves\ 
What is earth\ rich man' ? — ^A place to work slaves\ 

What is earth\ graybeard' ?— A place to grow old\ 
What is earth\ miser' ? — A place to dig gold\ 
What is earth\ statesman' ? — ^A place to win fame\ 
What is earth\ author' ? — ^I'll write there my name\ 
What is earth\ monarch' ? — ^For my realm 'tis given\ • 
What is earth\ Christian' ? — The gateway to heaverC. 

♦ In this case the word " ask" takes the rising inflection, in 
accordance with the Note to Rule m., page 22. Several of 
the Rules are very happily illustrated in this Lesson. 



PART SIXTH. 




[The roles for the use of the teacher only.] 

Rule IX. — ^Expressions of tender emotion, sucli as grief, 
pity, kindness, gentle joy, a gentle reproof, gentle appeal, 
gentle entreaty or expostulation, etc., commonly require a 
gentle rising inflection. 

Examples. — ^Mary' I Mar/ 1 do^ not do so'. 

My mother', when I learned that thou wast dead', 
Say\ wast thou conscious' of the tears' I shed' ? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son', 
Wretch even then', life's journey just begun'? 

Rule X. — Expressions of strong emotion, such as the lan- 
guage of exclamation not designed as a question, authority, 
surprise, distress, denunciation, earnest entreaty, reproach, 
terror, anger, hatred, envy, revenge, etc., require the faUing 
inflection. 

Examples. — ^What a piece of work is man^ I How noble in reason^ ! 
how infinite in faculties^ I In action', how like an angeP ! In f^piehen- 
pion', how like a God^ I 

Woe unto you, Pharisees^ 1 woe unto you, Scribes^ I 
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N0TB.~Biit vhen exclamatory sentences become questions, they reqtxiie the rising in- 



EzAMFLBB.— What are yon saying' I Where are you going' I 

They planted hy yoor care' I Mo^ ; yonr oppressions' planted them in America\ 



LESSON I. 
Old Age and Youth. 

"Who is it that sits in the old arm-chair^ ? You 
can see, by her face covered with wrinkles', by 
her long and bony fingers', and by her dim eye', 
that she is nearly at the end' of the journey of 
life\ 

How feeble she is^ I How old and weary she 
looks^ I How her steps totter when she walks^ ! 
She will soon sink into the grave^ I Was she not 
once as young as you are' ? 

Do you see her little grand-daughter by her 
side' ? The little girl looks up into the face of her 
grandmother, and says, *' Grandma', does that 
noise hurt you'? Do you want Charley to 
stop'?" 

Yes\ Charley', why' do you do so^? Do^ not 
make such a noise'. Do" not blow that noisy 
thing in the house'. Do^ not beat that drum 
here'. Charley', Charley', do' put them away\* 

* The last sentence may become sufficiently intensive, and 
the entreaty sufficiently earnest and commanding, to require 
the falling inflection. 

A more earnest request — in the nature of a command — 
would have required the falling inflection in the preceding 
sentences also. Thus, " Do not make such a noise\" But 
this would not have been the tone of affectionate entreaty. 
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LESSON n. 
Don't' kill thb Bibds\* 




The little birds have been away during the win- 
ter^ ; and now that the chilling storms of winter 
are over', they have come back again\ How 
sweetly they singM Little boys', don't kill the 
birds\ 

There are the swallows. The air seems to be 
full of them. They were here last summer', but 
they went away before winter came\ They went 
a long way to the south', where it was warm\ 

* This is the language of authority^ and must dose with 
the faUing inflection, in accordance with Rule X. But the 
sentences in the last verse of Lesson U. (except questions), 
and nearly all the sentences in Lesson m., are supposed to 
be in the language of earnest entreaty^ and therefore require 
the rising inflection, in accordance with Rule IX. 
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Now they have come back^ ; and again they will 
build their nests under the eaves of the bam. 

The robins have come too. The orchard seems 
to be full of them. They love to build their nests 
in the apple-trees. How sweetly they sing early 
in the morning', as soon as it begins to be lightM 

I hope no one will kill the birds, or frighten 
{hem away. Some wicked boys throw stones at 
them, and try to kill them. Hotv would these 
boys like to have some wicked men throw stones 
at them^? There comes HenryM He is throw- 
ing stones at the robins nowM I believe he has 
hit one\ 

HenryM, do^ not kill the birds' — ^the pretty little 
birds'! Why' do you wish to kill them^? . Do 
you not like to have them sing about the door' ? 
Then do not shoot them with your bow and arrow'. 



LESSON m. 

DonV kill thb Birds'. 

Don't' kill the birds'— the little birds' ! 

They sing about the door, 
Soon as the joyous spring has come, 

And chilling storms are o'er\ 

The little birds that sweetly sing' ! 

Oh, let them joyous live' ; 
And do not seek to take their life, 

Which you can never give. 
s 
Don't' kill the birds' — ^the pretty birds 

That play among the trees' ; 
'Twould make the earth a cheerless' place', 

To see no more' of these'. 
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The little birds that fondly play', 

Do not disturb their sport^ ; 
But let them warble forth their songs', 
.v Till Titter cuts them short\ 

^on't^ kill the birds' — ^the happy birds, 
That cheer the field and grove' ; 
; ^-^lich harmless things to look upon', 
Th^^laim our warmest love\ 

—^ 

..r^ LESSON rv. 

The poor Woman. 

We should pity those who are poor and honest, 
and we should help them also. 

Here is a poor wom- 
" an. She is sewing,* 

and rocking the cradile 
at the same time. But 
you can not see the 
cradle in the picture. 
Her husband is dead, 
and she lives in a very 
poor room in a great 
city. 

This poor woman 
tries to earn a little money to buy food for her- 
self and child. How unhappy she looks^ 1 Per- 
haps she has no bread in the house, and no mon- 
ey to buy it with. "^ 

She says she does not know what she shall do. 
She can not let her child starve', and now she has 
* Pronounced s6-ing. 
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gone out to beg' something for her child to eat\ 

She says she would 

not beg for herself^; -L. 

but what woman ^ 

would not beg to keep M 

her child from starv- ^i' •::5!}™i 



;'!i^^^ 




"•. i0^i 



ing- 

She has a basket on 'Xi.iil.KF'" 
her arm. If the peo- W : 
plqigive her any thing '''"' 
to eat', she can bring 
it home in the basket. She is holding out her 
hand for some one to give her money. 

There are thousands of such poor people in the 
great cities. We should be very thankful that 
our lot is better than theirs ; but we should not 
be proud on account of our own better fortune. 
It is God alone who has made our lot to differ 
from the lot of others. 



LESSON V. 
Early Rising. , 

The lark is up to meet the sun, 

The bee is on the wing ; 
The ant its labor has begun, 

The woods with music ring. 

Shall birds', and bees', and ants', be wise', 
While I my moments waste'? 

O let me with the morning rise\ 
And to my duty haste\ 
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LESSON VL 
Childhood's Houbs. 

Amid tlie blue and starry sky, 

A group of Hours, one even. 
Met, as they took their upward flight 

Into the highest heaven. 

And they were going up to heaven. 

With all that had been done 
By little children, good or bad, ^ 

Since the last rising sun. 

And some had gold and purple wings, 
Some drooped like faded flowers, 

And sadly soared to tell the tale. 
That they were misspent Hours. 

So5ie glowed with rosy hopes a^d smiles. 

And some had many a tear ; 
Others had some kind words and acts 

To carry upward there. 

A shining hour, with golden plumes. 

Was laden with a deed 
Of generous sacrifice, a child 

Had done for one in need. 

And one was bearing up a prayer 

A little child had said. 
All full of penitence and love. 

While kneeling by his bed. 

And thus they glided on, and gave 

Their records dark, and bright. 
To Him, who marks each passing hour 

Of childhood's day and night. 

Remember, children of the earth, 

Each hour is on its way, 
Bearing its own report to heaven 

Of aU you do and say. j^^ ^^^^^^ 
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LESSON vn. 

The Egg-huiteebs. 

Children like', very much', to hunt eggs\ They 
like to go to the barn', and climb up on the hay', 
and find the nests which the hens make\ 

Sometin^es they find nests in the tall grass in 
the meadow; sometimes in the corners of the 
fences ; and sometimes imder the currant-bushes. 

It is very pleasant', and very easy', to get eggs 
in this way\ There is no trouble in finding 
them', and no danger in getting them\ 

But in some places it is not so easy to find 
eggs', nor so easy to get themV Almost every 
one loves eggs', 'and they are very nice food. 

Did you ever see ducks' eggs' ? I suppose you 
have seen the eggs of tame^ ducks', have you not' ? 
It is as easy to find them' as to find hens"^ eggs\ 
But where do you suppose wild ducks lay their 
eggs^? Not around the barn\ nor in the g&.rden\ 

Wild ducks live most of the time on the water^ ; 
sometimes on lakes', and sometimes on the ocean 
near the shore\ Sometimes they lay their eggs 
in clefts of rocks', where it is not easy to get them. 

When the rocks rise up very steep', and to a 
great height from the water', and the ducks lay 
their eggs in hollow places in the rocks', how 
do you suppose you could get their eggs^ ? 

You could not climb up the steep rocks ; and 
if you should try to do it', you would be very sure 
to fall', and be dashed in pieces. 
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Here is a picture to show 
you hoir people get the eggs of 
^vild ducks in sucfc places. There 
are some men on the top of 
some high cliffs on the sea-shore. 

There are five of them in all. 
Two of them look like young men, or boys. 
There is a woman also. She seems to be afraid 
that some one will get hurt. What do you think 
the men are doing^ ? 

Four of the men have hold of a stout rope. A 
part of the rope reaches over the cliffs — as far down 
as you can see. The men pull as though there 
was something heavy on the other end of the ropa 
What do you suppose it can be^ ? 

One of the young men is lying qn the very 
edge of the cliffs, aijd he is just now looking 
back, and telling the men what to do. Do you^ 
think he tells them to pull harder', or to let the 
rope down farther^! 
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Do the men who have hold of the rope look 
like stout men'? Do you see one of the arl^of 
the man who has a hat on' ? He looks like a stout 
man\ In the picture on this page we can look 
down over the cliff, and see what is on the other 
end of the rope. 

It is a man^ 1 Does it make you dizzy to look 
down' ? Do you think the man who hangs down 
there is dizzy'? No\ He does not seem to be 
either dizzy' or afraid\ 

He knows if the men above hold on tight, he 
will not fall, for the rope is tied fast around him ; 
but if they should let go he would fall down — 
down— into the sea, or be dashed in pieces on the 
rocks below him. 

What do you think the man 
is doing^? He is just now reach- 
ing out his hand toward some 
ducks' eggs which he sees. Do 
you see the eggs'"? What is he 
doing with the stick which he 
has in his hand^ ? 

He uses it to draw the 
eggs toward him till he 
gets them within his reach. 
The stick has a crook at 
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the end, so that he can reach around the eggs with 
it. Ve must be careful, or the eggs will roll down 
over the edge of the rocks. When he can reach 
them with his hand, he will take them: and put 
them in the bag which is tied around' his waist. 

There are more eggs below the man, on the 
rocks. He can not reach them now, but he will 
call to the men above, and tell them to let him 
down lower. See the ducks flying around himM 
They do not like to have him get their eggs. 
They fly close up to him, and flap their wings in 
his face, and scream in his ears, to drive him away. 

He has caught four of the ducks that came too 
near him. Do you see the ducks which he has 
caught^? Where are they^? I hope the men 
above will draw the man up safe. Which would 
you like better, to hunt eggs in such a place', or to 
find them in the barn^ ? • 



LESSON vin. 

Fll never use Tobacco. 

to-bac'-co dirt'-y tav'-em feared 

filth '-y smoked mon'-ey worth'-less 

i'-dle be-side' moth'-er in-deed' 

" m never use tobacco\ no\ 
It is a filthy weed^ ; 
ril never put it in my mouth\" 
Said little Robert Reid. 

** Wh/', there was idle Jerry Jones', 
As dirty as a pig\ 
Who smoked when only ten years old\ 
And thought it made him big\ 
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"He'd puff along the open street^. 
As if he had no shame^ ; 
He'd sit beside the tavern door', 
And there he'd do the same\ 

" He spent his time', and money too^, 
And made his mother sad'' ; 
She feared a worthless man^ would come 
From such a worthless lad\ 

" Oh no\ I'll never smoke nor chew\ 
'Tis very wrong, indeed^ ; 
It hurts the health^, it makes bad breath\" 
Said little Robert Reid. 
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LESSON IX. 
The angbt Man. 




You are a strange man to wish to hurt a little 
boj/.* Do not do so'.* You are too large and 
too old to treat a little boy in that way'.* Even 
* Gentle reproof, or expostulation. Rule IX. 
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if he has done wrong\ that is not the way to treat 
him^* 

Let him alone\ f I say. Take away your hand\ f 
Are you going to choke him', and strike him too'! 
Govern your own temper\f and act more like a 
man\ 

Did you say that this little boy is your broth- 
er' ? Then you should set him a good example\ 
and not get angry at him'.* If he has done 
wrong', speak to him about it kindly^ ; show him 
his fault^ ; and show him that his conduct grieves 
you\ 

Do you know that you make your brother 
worse by getting angry at him, and striking him' ? 
That is not the way to make him better\J That 
is not the right way\{ You should be ashamed 
to treat him so\{ It is wicked also\ 



LESSON X. 
Houses, Hamlets, VUiLAGES, and Citdes. 

Men can not at all times live in the open air ; 
hence they build houses in which to dwell. Most 
houses are made of wood, or bricks, or stone. 

In some countries poor people live in huts 
made of clay or turf. There are also some that, 
dwell in caves ; others that live in tents ; while 

* Gentle reproof, or expostulation. Rule IX. 

f Tone of command. Rule X. 

X This might have had the rising inflection. With the 
falling inflection the sentence is merely declaratory ; with 
the rising it would have been exipostvilatofy. 
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Bome dig holes^ in the earth, and there take up 
their abode. 

If we look at a house, we shall see that it has 
four walls, called the sides and the ends of the 
house. It has, also, a door and windows. By 
the door the people go in and out ; and by the 
windows light and air enter the dwelling. 

The door is made of wood ; but the windows 
are made of wood and glass. The house has a 
roo^ which slopes in order to throw off the rain. 

A house may have one or raov^ floors^ or stories; 
and when there are more than one, there are stairs, 
made of wood or Stone, which lead jfrom one story 
to the others. 

In the house we find rooms, some ef which are 
large, and some are small. They are called kitch-* 
ens, bed-rooms, sitting-rooms, parlors, and dining- 
rooms. 

To most houses in the country there are gar- 
dens, in which the people raise fruits, flowers, 
and herbs, and such things as potatoes, onions, 
peas, beans, carrots, and turnips. A garden is 
of great use to man. 

Sometimes houses are built close together. 
Those who dwell in those houses are neighbors. 
Good neighbors always live in peace with each 
other, and, at all times, are willing to help each 
other. 

A small number of houses forms a hamlet; a 
larger number a village ; and a still larger number 
a city. A city contains a great many people. 

In each country one city is called the capital\ 
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Thus the capital of England is London, wliich 
stands on the Kiver Thames. London is also the 
largest city in England The capital of the 
United States is Washington; but the largest 
city in the United States is New York. 

The houses and streets in nearly all our large 
villages and cities are lighted with gas, which is 
made from coaL In some places oil lamps are 
still used, while in others the streets at night are 
quite dark, being without gas or oiV lamps. 

The streets ofi^our cibMi are payed with stones. 
Coaches, carts, and wagoils pass along the streets; 
and on each side of the street iS a foot-path paved 
with small stones, bricks, or large flat stones, on 
which the people walk. 



LESSON XI. 
A GOOD Name. 

Children, choose it, 

Don't refuse it, 
'Tis a precious diadem ; 

Highly prize it. 

Don't despise it, 
Tou will need it when you're men. 

Love and cherish, 

Keep and nourish, 
'Tis more precious far than gold; "* 

Watch and guard it, 

Don't discard it, 
Tou will need it when you're old. 
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LESSON xn. 

Monet. 




He took out a handful of money and showed it 
to them. They gazed at it with great interest, 
for it was not often that one of them had so much 
money in his pocket. 

The boy with the hat on has been away from 
home, and has been at work in a printing-office. 
He worked in a printing-office before he went 
away. Now he has returned, and is shcrwing to 
his old friends in the office the money which he 
has earned. 

"There, boys," said he, "you see what I have 
earned. I earned it all by hard labor. I know 
how to work, and, although I have nice clothes 
on now, I am not ashamed to work. 

"I bought these clothes with the money which 
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I earned ; and I think a boy has a right to wear 
good clothes if he buys them with his own mon- 
ey. I mean to go to work again, and earn more 
money, and I don't mean to spend it foolishly, 
either/' 

That is right. Work and earn money, and 
then take good care of it. But you must not be 
vain because you wear nice clothes, nor proud be- 
cause you have a little money. That would be 
both foolish and wicked. 

But what is money good for^ ? It is good to 
buy clothes with, and to buy food with ; and it is 
* good to give to the poor, that thfey may buy food, 
and clothes, and fuel with it, to keep from starv- 
ing and freezing. 

It is foolish to get money just to keep it, to be 
proud o:^ and to tell how rich you are. Money 
is a good thing when it is put to a good use, but 
a bad thing when it is used to do wrong with. 
Much good may be done with it, and much evil 
also. The Bible tells us that "the love of money 
is the root of all evil." 



LESSON xni. 

The Stabs. 

We can see the stars when it is dark, or when 
the light of the sun has left us ; but if we go down 
into a pit or deep well we can see them in the 
daytime. 

Who can count the stars^ ? Yet a star is larger 
than this whole earth on which we live ; but they 
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are so far from us that they seem like little shin- 
ing specks in the sky. 

When we look at the stars they do not aU seem 
to be of the same size. There are some, too, that 
appear to change their placed, while others do not. 
Those that do not change their places are called 
fidixd stars^ while those that move about among 
the fixed stars are called planets. 

The moon which gives us light by night, the 
earth on which we live, and which goes round the 
sun, are both planets. There are some who think 
that the fixed stars are suns, and that they have 
planets which g6 round them in the same way as 
the earth goes round the sun- 

All the planets which we can see have names, 
and we know the paths in which they move 
through the heavens. That bright red star which 
you sometimes see in the west, and sometimes in 
the east, is the planet Mars. 

Another planet which you can often see is call- 
ed Venus. It is also called the Morning and Even^ 
ing Star. The largest star which you can see in 
the sky is the planet which is called Jupiter. 
Sometimes it gives as much light as a new moon* 

Many of the fixed stars also have names. There 
is a cluster of these stars which is called the Great 
Bear; there is one that is called the Little Bear; 
and another that is called the Swan. 

There* is one star that is called the North Star. 
It is directly north of us in the heavens. Long 
ago those who went to sea in ships took this star 
for their guide. So long as they could see it they 

F2 
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had DO fear of being lost. Yoo must ask some 
one to show yoo which the North Star i& 



LESSON XIY. 

TwLNKLSy LUTUB StAS. 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star ; 
How I wonder what yon are ! 
Up above the world so high. 
Like a diamond in the sky. 

When the glorions son is set^ 
When the grass with dew is wet. 
Then you show your little light, 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 

Li the dark blue sky you keep, 
And often through my curtains peep ; 
For you never shut your eye 
Till the sun is in the sky. 

Tell me, for I long to know, 
Who has made you sparkle so^ ? 
It is God, the star replied, 
God, who hung me in the sky. 

He stoops to watch an infant soul 
With an ever gracious eye, 
And esteems it dearer far, 
More in value than a star. 



LESSON XV. 
WoEK AND Plat. 

It is not pleasant to work all the time, nor is 
it useful to play all the time ; but while you are 
at work you should work in earnest, and then you 
will be the more happy when you play. 

Work while you pretend to work, and do not 
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be a lazy boy. Lazy boys are apt to be bad 
boys, and bad boys are apt to grow up to be bad 
men. 

Try to be cheerful at all times. The surest 
way to be cheerful and happy is to be good. Bad 
boys can not be happy, for there is something 
within them that will trouble them if they are 
bad. 

Do one thing at a time, and do it welL If yoti 
have any work to do, take hold of it in earnest, 
and you will soon finish it. If you have a lesson 
to learn, don't stop to think how hard it is, but 
study, and do nothing else, until you have learned 
it. 

Those children who are all the day 

Allowed to wander out, 
And only waste their time in play, 
Or running wild about ; 

Who do not any school attend, 

But trifle as they will, 
Are almost certain, in the end. 

To come to something ill. 

Oh no, we must not always play. 
And frolic days and months away ; 
But, like the bee upon the wing. 
So we must gather in the spring ; 
For summer comes, and winter too, 
When we shall find enough to do. 
Then let us learn as well as play. 
Still mindful of a future day. 

Work while you work, -play while you play. 
That is the way to be cheerful and gay ; 
All that you do, do with your might. 
Things done by halves are never done right. 
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LESSON XVI. 

A QUIET SUMMEB MOENING IN THfiJ COITNTRY. 







This is a place in the country ; 
and the time when we see it is a 
quiet summer morning. How 
calm and peaceful it is there I 

Do you see any thing to dis- 
turb the quiet of the scene ? The 
man, the sheep, and the dogs are 
the only living things we see — 
just enough to give life to the 
picture, but not enough to disturb its calm repose. 

Do you see any water in this quiet scene' 1 
Yes ; on the left is a small surface of water — a 
little pond half shaded by the trees which hang 
over it. In the centre of the picture is a church 
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with a square tower. Wliat do you think the 
church is built of^ ? Do you think it is built of 
brick', or of wood', or of stone^ ? I think it is a 
stone church. 

Do you see the tomb-stones in the church-yard'? 
Yes^ ; there the dead are buried\ Some old men 
lie buried there^ ; some who were in the middle 
age of life^; and some very little childrenV ' For 
the young die as well as the old. All»are asleep 
there. How quiet and peaceful it is in that old 
church-yard ! "^ 

The gate at the entrance of the church-yard is 
shut, and no one is now going out or coming in. 
It is not Sunday there now. On Sunday the gate 
will be open, and it fjrill not be so still and quiet 
there as it is now. ^ 

Do you see the small gate by the side of the 
great gate'? That is shut too. By the side of 
the small gate is a flight of steps leading over the 
wall, for children to go up and down, so that they 
can get into the church-yard when the gates are shut 

On the other side is a flight of steps leading 
down from the top of the wall into the yard ; but 
we can not see them. Are there any children 
going up or down those steps now' ? No\ there 
is no one there now. 

On this side of the steps is a large thatched cot- 
tage. Do you know what thatched means'? It 
means covered with straw or with thatch^ a kind 
of straw, and not with wood^^or slate, or tile. 
That is a double cottage, and it is covered With^^ 
straw. 
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It is an inn, or tavern, also. How do we know 
that^t We know it by the sign which hangs over 
the roof. Do you see the sign'? Can you point 
it out to me' ? There is also a little trough or 
rack near a door by the side of the housa Do 
you know what that is foi/ ? It is to feed horses 
in. But there are no horses there now. It would 
not be so quiet if there wera 

Do you see the gate on this side of the inn' ? 
It leads into the yard ; but the gate is shut now. 
Is it a large gate', or a small gate^? Is it large 
enough for a wagon to go through' ? There is no 
one going out or coming in now. How quiet it 
is there ! 

But there are some living things to be seen in 
this country place. A man is driving a small 
flock of sheep. He walks slowly along, with his 
pack upon his back, and his hand by his side. 
The sheep move very slowly too. They do not 
run, and jump, and play. 

Nearer to us, in the comer of a yard, are two 
dogs asleep on the straw. One of them has a ring 
around his , heck ; and a chain is fastened to the 
ring, and also to the doge's kennel. Do you know 
what a kennel is'? It is a dog's house\ The 
other dog is also lying asleep in the sun, but he is 
not chained. 

What do you see on the ground, on this side 
of the dogs^? A spade and a shovel. The spade 
and the shovel are at rest, for no one is using 
them; the dogs are at rest^; the water in the 
little pond is at rest^ ; the man and the sheep are 
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going along very quietly ; all is still around the 
church and the cottage; and the whole picture 
presents a scene of rural repose. 

Do you know what is meant by ruraV? A 
rural scene is a country scene ; and this is a rural 
scene because it is a scene in the country. It is a 
country place that you see- here, and not a place 
in a city or a village. Bepose means rest, or 
quiet. I am sure this is a very quiet place. 



LESSON xvn. 

Peaisb Yb the Loed. 

Praise ye the Lord. Praise him upon the 
harp. O give thanks unto 
the Lord, for he is good; 
for his mercy endureth for- 
ever. 

It is a good thing to give 
thanks unto the Lord, and 
to sing praises unto the 
♦name of the Most High. 
From the rising of the sun 
unto the going down of the same, the Lord's 
name is to be praised. 

Praise the Lord, all ye nations ; praise him all 
ye people. For his merciful kindness is great to- 
ward us ; and the truth of the Lord endureth for- 
ever. Praise ye the Lord. 

The Lord is a great God, and a great king above 
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all ^ods. In his hand are the deep places of the 

earth, the strength of the hills is his also. 

The sea is his, and he made it ; and his hands 

formed the dry land. O come, let us worship, 

and bow down ; let us kneel 
:^ before the Lord our Maker. 

For he is our God, and we 
are the people of his pas- 
ture, and the sheep of his 
hand. 

Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and all that is within 
me, bless his holy name. 

Biess the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 

benefits. 




LESSON xvm. 

Boy and Labk. 




Who taught you to Bmg\ 
My sweet pretty birds' ? 
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Who tuned your beautiful throats^ ? 

You make all the woods' 

And the valleys to ring^ ; 

You bring the first news' 
* Of the earliest spring, 

With your loud and silvery notes\ 

It was God, said a lark. 

As he rose from the eartV ; 
He gives us the good we enjoy^ ; 

He painted our wings\ ' 

He gave us our voice\ 

He finds us our food\ 

He bids us rejoice^ — 
Good-morning, my beautiful boy'. 

L. H. SlOOURNET. 



LESSON XIX. 
The Ten Commandments. 

1. See that thou have no gods but me^ ; 

2. Before no idol bow thy knee^ ; 

3. Take not the name of God in vain\ 

4. Nor dare the Sabbath-day profane\ 

5. Give both thy parents honor due^ ; 

6. Take heed that thou no murder do\ 

7. Shun words', and thoughts', and deeds unclean^ ; 

8. Steal not\ though thou art poor and mean\ 

9. Don't make a willful lie^ ; nor love it\ 
10. What is thy neighbor's', do not covet\ 



The World is full of Beauty. 
There is beauty in the forest 

Where the trees are greeiL^d fair, 
There is beauty in the meadow 

Where wild flowers scent the air ; 
There is beauty in the sunlight, 

And the soft, blue beams above : 
Oh, the world is full of beauty 

When the heart is full of love ! 



PART SEVENTH. 

LESSONS ON OBJECTS. 




Note. — ^The remaining lessons in this book are designed 
not only as reading exercises for pupils, but also as sugges- 
tions^ to the teacher^ of useful modes of imparting oral instruc- 
tion upon the common objects op eveby-dat life. In some 
of the best public and private schools in this country such 
oral exercises have been introduced with great profit. 

Children should receive special encouragement in all those 
exercises which cultivate the powers of observation and judg- 
ment. As by the eye they judge of form, size, position, mo- 
tion, number, and fblor, let the eye be cultivated in every 
possible way. The teacher should construct lessons similar 
to the following upon a great variety of subjects, and adapt 
them to the various ages and capacities of his pupils. Les- 
sons on COLORS may. be made, in connection with the colored 
plate, both highly interesting and useful. 
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LESSON I. 
Lines, Sitrpaces, and Solids. 

Half inch. 1 Inch. ii inches. 3 inches. 

1. At the head of this lesson is a straight^ line, 
which extends^ from A to B. From A to 1 is 
one inch ; from 1 to 2 is another inch ; and the 
whole distance^ from A to B is three inches. 

2. By such a line we can measure* things. Can 
you tell by it how long this book is'? Can you 
tell how wide it is, ;22&''h4w thick it is also'? 
You may take a straight sticK, and see if you can 
make a measure that is twelve inc^^ejs long. 

3. Such a measure is called a/ooi measure, be- 
cause twelve inches make oiieybo^. Now you can 
stand up with your back against the wall, and an- 
other boy can mark on the wall the height* of the 
top of your head, and then you can take your 
measure, and see how tall you are. 

4. "When you have done alj this, I think you can 
measure many other things. Perhaps you can tell 
how many feet long the school-room is, and how 
wide it is also. The longest measure of the floor 
is called its lengthy and the shortest is called its 
breadth^ or width. 

5. Do you know what is meant by the surface 
of a thing' ? I will explain what it means. The 
surface of an apple is the outside of the apple. 
The surface of the floor is the upper side of the 
floor — that on which we walk. We walk on the 
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surface of the ground. Flies walk on the surface 
of the glass that is in the window. 

6. A surface has length and breadth only ; but 
a solid has something more. A solid has length, 
breadth, and thickness. A brick is a solid. A 
door is a solid also. The longest measure of the 
brick is its length ; the next is its breadth ; and 
the smallest is its thickness. On all the sides of 
the brick are its surfaces. 

7. If you understand® this lesson, you can now 
make foot measures, and you can measure a great 
many things. You can tell how much taller John 
is than William ; how high and how wide the door 
is, how thick it is, and how long and how wide the 
table is. But before you measure any thing, you 
should guess' its length or width, and then see how 
nearly right you guessed. When you have prac- 
ticed® enough in this way, you will be able to guess 
almost right every time. 

8. What is a line^ ? A line is that which has 
length only. As a line has no width, any num- 
ber of such lines put together would not make the 
thickness of the smallest thread. Such lines are 
called imaginary^ lines. We can not touch them ; 
we can not take hold of them. But we can make 
what we call real lines, such as fish-lines, and lines 
to measure with. 

9. What is a surface^ ? A surface is that which 
has length and breadth only. The surface of any 
thing is only the outside, or boundary,^® and has 
no thickness. 

10. What is a solid' ? A solid is that which 
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has length, breadth, and thickness. A solid is 
also very different from a fiuid.^^ A hard and 
firm body is a solid ; but water, and milk, and 
such things, are fluids. 



^ StrIigiit, direct ; not crooked. 

2 Ex-tkndb', reaches. 

s Dis'-TANOB, space ; extent. 

♦ Mkas'-urs, to ascertain the extent of. 

5 HeTght, distance upward from the ground. 

• Un-dbb-btand\ to know. 



f 61TKB8, suppose ; judge at random. 
8 Pba€'-tiob, to do frequently. 
• Im-aq'-in-a-by, not real. 

10 Bona>'-A-BY, limit; extent. 

11 FLt'-iD, a liquid, as opposed to s solid. 



LESSON n. 
Lines, Angles, and Plane Figubes. 

1. We have learned what a line is, what a surface 
is, and what a solid is. But there are many kinds* 
of lines, many kinds of surfaces, and many kinds of 
solids. Would you like to know what they are'? 

2. We will j&rst show you some of the different 
Horizontal. kluds of llnes. In the margin^ you 

see what is called a horizontal line. If a straight 
stick should float on the surface of still water, it 
would be in a horizontal position.^ What things 
can you mention* that are in a horizontal position^? 
In what position do you sleep in bed^ ? 

3. The next is called 4t perpendicular^ line. 
If you should put one end of a straight cane* 
into the ground, so that it should stand up 
erect,' the cane would be perpendicular. Do 
you see any thing that is perpendicular^ ? In 
what position are the walls of a house^ ? In what 
position do trees usually® grow^ ? 

4. An ohlique^ line is a straight line 



^s\ 



13 y^ which is neither perpendicular nor hori- 
y/^/ zontaL When a perpendicular line is paade 



P 
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Parallel Lines. 



to lean over, it becomes an oblique line. 
When two straight lines, or two curved 
lines, are at the same distance from each 
other throughout^® their whole length, 
they are called parallel^^ lines. 

5. There is a great variety of curved^^ lines. 
There are also waving^^ lines and spiral^^ lines. 
Some objects are bounded by curved lines, some 
by straight lines, and some by both kinds of lines. 
Curved and waving lines are far more graceful^* 
and beautifuP^ than straight lines. Nearly all or- 
naments" have curved surfaces; and so have plants 
and animals. 

Cnryed lines. Waving Lines. Spiral Lines. 

6. When lines meet each other, they form an- 
gles, or corners, where they meet. There are three 
kinds of angles — a right angle, an acute angle, 
and an obtuse angle ; and here we give an exam- 
ple^® of each. 

Bight Angle. 



7. Plane figures are surfaces which are bounded 
by straight lines. There is a great variety of these 
figures. On the next page are drawings of them, 
with the names of the figures ; and, if you will ex- 
amine them carefully, we think yoti will be able to 
describe them. Some have only three sides, and 
some have more ; some of them have their sides 
equal, and some have their sides unequal. Some 
of the angles are right angles, some are acute an- 
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gles, and some are obtuse angles. Can you tell 
what kind of a figure a square^® is, and what kind 
of a figure an octagon^® is'? See how well you 
can describe all these figures.* 

8. If you will notice things around you, you will 
see a great many kinds of lines', and angles', and 
surfaces', and solids', which you may wish to talk 
about', and describe to others\ But how can you 
describe them if you do not know what to call 
them^? 



» MXr'-gin, border ; side, 
a Hor-i-z5n'-tal, level 
3 Po-8i'-TiON, situation. 

* Mkm'-tiom, name. 

* Pkb-pkn-di€'-u-lab, upright. 

* €iwE, a walking-stick. 

' E-b£€T', upright ; perpendicular. 
8 u'-8U-AL-LY, geucraUy. 
» Ob-liqub' (pronounced ob-likeOt not per- 
pendicular; aslant. 
10 TiiBOuoH-ouT',' in every part ; from one 

extremity to the other. 
" Pab'-al-lbl, having the same 4irection. 
" CuBv'BD, bent. 



13 Wav'-ino, moving as a wave. 

^* SpTb'-al, winding like a screw. 

1^ Gkaoe'-fdXi, elegant; agreeable in ap- 
pearance. 

!• BKAC-ti-FirL (pronounced 6u'-«-/ttO, el- 
egant in form. 

^^ QB'rNA-MENT, whatever embellishes or 
adoriuL 

18 Ex-ah'-fle, 8i>ecimen; sample. 

19 Squabe, a figure having four equal sides 

and four right angles. 

20 6€'-ta-€W)n, a figure having eight equal 

sides and eight equal angles. 




(2)0 0A 



1. Square. 

S. Pentagon — five equal sides. 

3. Hexagon — six equal sides. 

4. Heptagon— seven equal sides. 

5. Octagon— eight equal sides. 

6. Equilateral triangle — ^three equal sides. 

7. Isosceles triangle— two equal sides. 

8. Scalene triangle — sides and angles on- 

equaL 

9. Bhombus — all sides equal, epposite par- 

allel ; two obtuse and two acute angles. 



10. Rhomboid— opposite sides only equal ; 

two obtuse and t\f o acute an^es. 
11. , Trapezium — opposite sides not parallel. 
13. Trapezoid— two opposite sides paralleL 

13. Rectangle— four right angles ; opposite 

sides only equaL 

14. Cone. 
16. Circle. 

16. Cylinder. 

17. Ellipse. 

18. OvaL 



• NoTB.— The teacher should require his youthful pupils to draw these figures on their 
slates, and explain how they differ one from another— tell what figures have their oppo- 
site sides equal, what angles they have, etc Such exercises, besides occupying the minds 
of the children, will do much to cultivate habits of observatton, and will be much more 
beneficial than the learning of formal definitions. 
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LESSON m. ^ 
Thb Voyage op the Grasshoppeb. 

[Adapted from Hanys Summer in AflhcrofL] 

1. When Harry's new boat was finished, he got 
the coachman to help him take it to the pond. 
This pond was nearly a mile long, and in some 
places about half a mile wide. Harry's sister 
Emma came down to see the boat launched, ^ and 
to take a ride in it. 

2. The boat was soon placed on the water, and 
tied by a rope to the little wharf. ^ A» it was in 
the middle of the day, and the sun was hot, Harry 
nailed four rods to the sides of the boat, and, tak- 
ing a piece of cloth which he had brought with 
him, he stretched it over them for an awning.' 

3. ''Now," said Harry, '*our boat must have a 
name, and you must name it." 

"I think," said Emma, ''that it looks as much 
like a grasshopper sitting on the water as any 
thing I can think of." 

4. "First-rate! Grasshopper it is, then," said 
Harry ; and with a piece of chalk which he took 
tvom. his pocket he neatly marked the word on the 
side of the boat. "You will think it a grasshop 
per," said he, "when you see it jump over the wa^ 
ter. Let us get in now, and sail on a voyage.'' 

5. The boat lay so steadily on the water that 
when Emma took her seat in it she did not feel at 
all afraid. 

"I will make a map of this expedition,"* said 
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Harry, '' and write a history of it. What shall we 
call the place we sail from^ f 

6. *' Names are usually given from some im- 
portant event, " said Emma. "We might call this 
Bumble Bee Point, as the most remarkable inci- 
dent* that has happened here is the sinking of that 
old tub of a boat of yours, the Bumble Bee. And 
then it will be put down in the geographies for 
little boys and girls to study — 'Bumble Bee Point, 
so called from the terrible shipwreck of the Bum- 
ble Bee, which occurred just off the coast in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight'" 




7. ''This," said Emma, "is Cowslip Bay, be- 
cause the discoverers, the first time they came 
down upon the banks, found cowslips. And the 
creek is the Violet River, which rises in the unex- 
plored* regions, runs southwest, and empties into 
Cowslip Bay. It was called Violet River from the 
immense number of violets that grew on its banks." 

G 
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8. "What are you going to call the lake^f' ask- 
ed Harry. 

"You may name thaf 

"Lake Emma,'' said he, after a moment's 
thought. 

9. "Let me see," said Emma, "how the geog- 
raphers will have it. 'Where is Cowslip Bay^? 
Northern part of Lake Emma\ Into what lake 
does the Violet River run^ ? Emma\'' No ; take 
some other. Yes — I don't care — ^let it go. It is 
as good a name as any." 

10. "For a lake as well as a lady," added Har- 
ry. "It will read first-rate in the geographies: 
' Lake Emmu is situated in Ashcroft, in the midst 
of a most beautiful and fertile region, and is noted 
for its clearness, and its abundance of fish, espe- 
cially pumpkin-seeds. At the head of the lake is 
Bumble Bee Point, noted for its shipwrecks.'" 
And Harry laughed right heartily. 

11. "We ought to sound"' this bay, "said Har- 
ry, "and the whole lake, and make a chart for the 
benefit of future navigators."® 

12. He pushed the boat to the shore, and pick- 
ed up a pebble, and fastened it to the end of a 
cord he had in his pocket, and rowed back, meas- 
uring in several places the depth of the water. 

13. "Cowslip Bay," said he, "is a safe and com- 
modious^ harbor, where the largest vessels may 
lie at anchor easily, its depth being nowhere great- 
er than one fathom, ^° and its bed being entirely • 
free from dangerous shoals and reefs." 

14. Coasting" along the southern shore, they 
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came to a sort of bluff^^ or headland. The top 
was covered thick with trees. The bank was 
steep and rocky, with little bushes growing among 
the rocks down to the water's edge. Here a little 
stream of water came pouring over 
the rocks, making a pretty little 
waterfall. Emma was so delighted 
with the view that she made a draw- 
ing of it on a piece of paper which 
she took from her portfolio. 

15. ''I must go up on the cliff, 
and get a good look at the country," 
said Harry. *'We ought to call 
this Cape Look Out." 

"There is just as jnuch reason for calling it 
Cape Get Out," said Emma. 

16. Harry clambered" up the bank, and saw ] 
whole of the lake from one end to the other, il 
house, the ridge, the moimtains far in the south- # 
west, but nothing but woods to the ea^t, which 
reached all the way to the road. As he turned to 

go down he heard the whirr^* of a bird near him, ^ 
and, pushing the bushes aside to see whence IfBlgjp 
noise came, a whole covey^^ of partridges started 
up not more than ten feet from him, and whirred 
away into the distance. 

17. *'A nest of partridges," thought Harry ; but 
he could find no other signs of it. He got into 
the boat, and gave an account of what he had 
seen. 

"We will call this coast the Partridge Nest," 
said Emma. "How does it please you?" 



14A wiixaoB's agL:uHn heatibb {Bamttil 

18. -^It seems to me that it 1» hardly^ grsnd 
enongfa. How would tiii& aomid: ^TbaPartzu^ 
29est waa diacovered by Harcj; wiia aailied br tht 
ship GrTMshopper from. Bomhle Bee Point on tiic 
si^cteenth of October^ one thousand dgbt Tumdred 
and fifty-eight- It is well wooded, the soil ia fer- 
tile, and the principal exporta^* are pitchy tari- tnr- 
pentine, and lumber f "' 

1J>. They kept along close to the shorcy and^ 
turning the southern point of the promontoryy^ 
came to a little gulf or arm of the 
lake that set back into the land. 
The banks were here perpendicular 
and rocky, and the water full of 
lilies. Kmrna made a Kttle sketch 
of the liliesy and the rock% and the 
bushes about them, and when she 
got home she finished the drawing. 
# ' Here it is, 

20. They called this place the Gulf of lilies. 
In the farther end was a cave made by the wear- 
ing away of the bank under the sheltlike rocks 
that formed the roo£ The cave was large, and 
high enough to take in the whole Grasshopper 
easily. The sunlight reflected from the water fell 
upon the roof and sides, making it light as day 
within. Harry threw the sounding-line, and found 
the depth half a fathom. As they sat enjoying 
kthi«> newly-found retreat, Emma spied some half- 
Hddden characters^" cut in the stone on one side. 
Hkiiring away the moss, they found the figure of 
^^g|iB upon a heart, and below, ^^Bernard, 1780/' 
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21. After many conjectures^® about Bernard, 
and the reason of his cutting his name there, they 
continued their voyage, calling the place Bernard's 
Cave. 

22. They came to a small island in the lower 
part of the lake, near the main land. It could 
hardly be called an island, for the water in the 
channel was so shallow that the Grasshopper could ' 
not pass. Emma said the channel should be call- 
ed Harry's Straits. 

23. Harry cut some branches of grapes on the 
island, and plucked a quantity of flowers, to carry 
home, and, throwing them into the boat, rowed 
away to the north. 

24. The island was thickly covered with grape- 
vines, and ivy, and creepers, hanging like robes 
of flame upon the little elms and maples. It> 
looked exceedingly beautiful as they sailed away, 
and Harry promised himself to come and make 
some walks through the shrubbery, and some seats 
under the vines ; it would make such a fine place 
to visit, and play, and picnic, and pull grapes. 
They called it the Isle of Vines. 

25. After leaving the Isle of Vines, they sailed 
along by the Cat-tail Shoals, but did not land 
again till they reached Bumble Bee Point, for the 
western shore of the lake was already familiar, 
and the sun was getting low ; they, however, took 
the depth of the lake at different points for Har- 
ry's chart 

26. Thus happily ended the first voyage of the 
Grasshopper. Harry fastened the boat securely 

. G2 
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by the cable to the pier, and they wended their 
way home. 




South. 



27. A few days afterward Harry made his map 
of the lake. It cost him a great deal of work to 
measure the curves of the banks, and get their 
exact directions and distances, but with some as- 
sistance from his father he made a very correct 
map. 

> LXtmoHiED, raade to slide from the. land 

hito the water, 
s WnAOP, a landing-place. 

9 ^wn'-ino, a covering Arom the sun. 
♦ Ex-PK-Df-TiON, voyage. 
& iir'-oi-DKNT, fact ; event 

6 Um-kx-plObid', not examined. 

7 Sound, measure the depth. . 

8 Niv'-i-Gl-TOBs, those who sail ships. 
» €om-mO'-di-ou8, large and convenient. 

10 Fath'^m, six feet 
^1 COast'-iho, sailing along the coast 



13 BLtjFF, a steep or high bank. 

13 €lam'-bebed, climbed with diflBcnlty. ' 

1^ Whtbb, sound made bv a bird's rapid 
flight 

" €6v'-iEY (Mv'-y)^ a brood of birds. 

1* £x'-pObtb, those things which are car- 
ried away and sold. 

17 PBdM'-OM-TO-BT, a high point of land ex- 
tending out into the lake. 

>8 €hab'-a€-T]eb8, marks ; letters. 

19 €oN-JS€T'-eB£8, gucsses ; Burmisee. 



NoTB. — Teachers should encourage their pupils to make maps of sections of country 
with which they are familiar, such as fields and groves containing streams of water, little 
lakes, ponds, etc. Besides cultivating their powers of observation, and teaching them to 
make sketches of real objects, it will be of value in giving them correct notions of geog- 
raphy, and a taste for geographical studies. 
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LESSON IV. 
Apple Pie. 



,^^-mpe 




1. It was a pleasant game for the children in 
Mr. Moreland's family school to spell oiit words 
from little blocks that were made into the shape 
of the letters of the alphabet. It was not only 
fine sport for them, but it was useful also. The 
way they played was this : 

2. One of the children would select the letters 
that spelled a word, and then, after mixing them 
up together, give them to some one who was to 
put them down in such order that they should 
spell the word which the other had selected. 

3. It was often amusing to see the many eflfbrts 
that some of them made before they could spell 
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the right word. John Barlow, the boy whom you 
see laying down the letter E, has just spelled out 
Apple Pie with the letters which Mary Jones gave 
him. 

4. But John had to try many times before he 
could succeed. Mary told him that the letters 
would spell something that he loved. *'Then," 
said Willie Brown, who was lodking over John's 
shoulder, *'I guess they will spell Mary Jones." 

5. This made them all laugh; but Mary said 
the letters would spell the name of something that 
John loved to eat^ and she was sure he did not 
want to eat her. 

6. John first spelled ALE, and asked if that 
was not a part of the name. *'0h no," said Mary ; 
*Hhat is something that is bad to drink." So 
John tried again, and after a great many efforts he 
spelled out Apple Pie^ which Mary said was right. 

7. Then John gave Willie a word to find out. 
Willie asked him whether it was a single word or 
a compound word — that is, made up of two words, 
like apple-pie and ink-stand. John said it was a 
single word. Willie spelled it out, and found it 
was Bible. 

8. Sometimes one would choose letters that 
spelled the name of some person whom they all 
knew, or the name of some river or mountain that 
was in their lesson. After they had played a 
while with the blocks, one of the older boys print- 
ed letters on little cards which he cut out of thick 
paper, and they found that they could play with 
them just as well as with the blocks. 
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LESSON V. 
A FIRST Lesson on Colobs. 

CDliiatrated by the colored Engraying faudag the Title-page.] 

1. One day Charles came running into the sit- 
ting-room, where his mother and sister were, ex- 
claiming, "See\ mother^, what a nice red pocket- 
book father has bought me I " At the same time 
he held up the pocket-book for his Mother and sis- 
ter to see it. 

2. '' I declare, Charles," said Mary, " if you don't 
call that a red pocket-book^ I Mother', did you 
ever see any thing like it^? Charles don't know 
red/ from crimson\" 

3. *'Well, now. Miss Mar/," said Charles, *'I 
would like to know what difference there is be- 
tween red' and crimson'. Is not crimson red', and 
is not red the same as crimson'? You girls think 
you know all about colors. Is not that a red 
hood that Aunt Jane knit for you'?" 

4. '' There\ Charles'," said Mary, "you are wrong 
again. That hood is scarlet Mother', don't you 
think Charles ought to know colors better'?" 

"Yes, my dear^" said Mrs. Murray; "all peo- 
ple should be ablfe to distinguish the principal col- 
ors, and to call them by their right names." 

5. "Why, mother'," said Charles, "ofwhatt/5e 
would it be to me^? I suppose girls want to know 
colors, so that they can tell each other the color 
of their ribbons, and dresses, and bonnets, and such 
things. But I don't see that it would be of any 
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use to me. And I don't believe Mary knows aZT 
the "colors'." 

6. * ' Very likely, " said Mrs. Murray. ' * But you 
say you don't see that it would be of any use to 
you to be able to distinguish them, and to calf 
them by their right names. Can't you think of 
any use that it would be to you'?" 

7. "Well, I suppose if I were to be a painter, 
like Mr. Van Dyke," said Charles, *'that I should 
want to know all about colors. But I don't mean 
to be a painter." 

8. ''But you like to see paintings, don't you'?" 
said his mother. "You seQUi to be very fond of 
looking at the paintings in the picture-gallery, I 
have no doubt that you would like to be a good 
judge of paintings ; but do you think you could 
be a good judge if you knew little or nothing 
about colors'?" 

9. Charles admitted that it might be of some use 
to know all the colors, but he did not think he 
should like paintings any better if he did know 
them. "But suppose," said his mother, "that 
you should go to see some splendid painting, that 
every body talked about, and you should be asked 
to describe it. I am sure you would be mortified 
if you could not tell any thing about fhe coloring 
of the picture'." 

10. Charles thought it might, perhaps, be very 
well to know enough about colors for that "And 
then, again," said his mother, "young men some- 
times travel into foreign Countries to *see the 
world,' and improve their education ; for there is 
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much to be learned by traveling. But how could 
a young man write home and inform his friends 
about the things he saw — such as old ruins — ^pub- 
lic buildings and building materials — the paintings 
of the great masters — the gre§,t variety of scenery 
which he found in diflferent countries — ^the strange 
plants, trees, flowers, and fruits that he met with — 
without being able to describe the many colors and 
hues which these things presented ?" 

11. Charles said he had not thought of all this ; 
but, as it was not very likely that he should ever 
be a great traveler, such a knowledge of colors 
might not be of any great use to Aim, after all. 
He said he thought a knowledge oi common things 
was the most important^, for that was yfhoX father 
always told him. 

12. "But colors are common things," said his 
mother — "the most common things in the world ; 
for every thing that you see has some color by 
which it may be described. We speak of green^ 
redj russet, and yellow apples ; blue plums ; purple 
clusters of grapes; crimson cheeks; ruby lips; 
olive-colored complexion ; blondes and brunettes ; 
flowers of red^ yellow, blue, rose, pink^ violet, scar- 
let, crimson, lilac, etc. ; the azure sky; auburn hair; 
chestnut, bd^, and sorrel horses ; bu^, brown, and 
gray coats — and these are all common things, that 
people are every day talking about. If you should 
tell me that you had found something new and 
pretty — even although it might be so common a 
thing as a pebble or a shell — ^would not I be very 
apt to ask you the color of4t ?" 
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13. All this was quite new to Charles, and he 
began to see that to be ignorant of colors was to 
be ignorant of the most common things around 
him. And even Mary, although she knew the 
difference between crimson and scarlet, and had a* 
dress that was of a maroon color, and could tell 
mazarine blue from lilac^ found herself much more 
ignorant on the subject of colors than she had sup- 
posed she was. 

14. So Mrs. Murray painted on a card some of 
the principal colors, with their names, and gave it 
to her children for their " First Lesson on Colors." 
Charles and Mary then collected a great many 
articles, such as pebbles, shells, pieces of wood and 
bark, mosses, leaves, and flowers, which they call- 
ed their museum ; and by comparing the objects 
with the card they learned to describe their col- 
ors, although with occasional aid from their mother. 

15. They also began to notice things around 
them much more carefully than before^ By thus 
keeping their eyes open they formed the habit of 
observing things — a habit which was ever after a 
source of great pleasure and profit to them ; for it 
added greatly to their general knowledge : it show- 
ed the world to be full of beauties which they had 
never dreamed of; and it also furnished them nu- 
merous evidences of the wisdom and goodness of 
God in the most simple works of creation. 

[For painted cards, like Mrs. Murray's, see Nos. 13 and 14 of the 
School and Family Charts.] 
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